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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  STATE  TOUCHING 
EDUCATION 

The  very  word  “  state  ”  has  an  educational  flavor  about  it. 
A  tribe  is  only  the  family  enlarged.  A  municipality,  before 
the  marvelous  advance  of  democracy,  was  a  business  asso¬ 
ciation  of  freeholders  for  the  sake  of  such  material  interests 
as  they  had  in  common;  and,  although  the  expansion  of  the 
suffrage  has  modified  the  character  of  the  association  to  some 
extent,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  earlier  thought  and  the 
older  objects  of  a  municipality  will  always  encompass  it.  A 
nation  is  an  association  of  all  the  people  of  a  considerable 
territory,  under  commanding  leaders,  with  much  develop¬ 
ment  of  common  pride,  and  with  a  decided  ambition  to  push 
the  whole  mass  to  a  position  of  recognized  prominence 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  If  a  nation  is  an  association, 
a  state  is  a  society.  The  individual  atoms  of  a  nation  may  be, 
and  frequently  are.  held  together  by  external  forces;  but  the 
individual  atoms  in  a  state  must  have  some  degree  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  affinity.  In  a  state  the  people  cherish  moral 
rights  and  will  wage  battle  for  them;  and  the  mass  is  fired  with 
zeal  for  self-advancement  and  the  common  good.  A  nation 
may  be.  but  need  not  necessarily  be,  a  state.  A  nation  will 
grow  naturally  out  of  primitive  conditions  of  life,  while  a  state 
must  be  organized  by  the  affirmative  action  of  the  people, 
guided  by  their  intelligence  moving  in  the  light  of  the  world’s 
experience.  A  nation  comprises  rulers  and  people  together, 
but  a  state  is  a  bond  between  self-associated  and  self-organ- 
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ized  people,  who  frame  their  own  rules  of  conduct,  choose 
officers  to  execute  the  common  purpose,  but  have  no  rulers. 
The  government  of  the  family  is  parental;  of  a  tribe  it  is 
patriarchal;  of  the  municipality  it  is  of  a  subordinate  and 
mixed  character  granted  by  the  sovereign  power,  with  func¬ 
tions  which  look  toward  business  ends,  are  calculated  to 
multiply  local  improvements,  and  accommodate  local  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  The  government  of  a  nation  is  autocratic 
or  monarchial,  but  that  of  a  state  is  democratic.  The  con¬ 
trolling  principle  of  the  family  is  love;  of  the  tribe  it  is 
consanguinity  and  security;  of  the  municipality  it  is  better 
home-making;  of  the  nation  it  is  strength  atul  fighting  power; 
while  of  the  state  it  is  the  assurance  of  the  just  rights  of  each 
individual  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the 
whole  mass.  And  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  evenly  de¬ 
veloped.  is  education. 

What  constitutes  a  state? 

“  Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  tlieir  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain  ; 

Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow. 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

These  constitute  a  state." 

With  all  organizations  of  the  people,  no  matter  what  the 
degree  of  advancement  or  the  form  of  government,  there  is 
lodged  somewhere  a  decisive  and  ultimate  authority.  In  the 
family  it  is  with  the  parents;  in  the  clan  it  is  with  the  chiefs; 
in  the  nation  it  is  with  the  monarch ;  but  in  the  state  it  is  with 
the  people.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  power  has  come 
to  be  called  the  sovereign  power,  although  the  designation 
lacks  exactness  in  a  self-governing  state. 

“  And  sovereign  law,  that  states  collected  well 
O’er  thorns  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress  ;  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

It  is  always  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  sovereign  authority 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  compact  and  attain  the  ideals 
of  the  people.  In  a  constitutional  state  the  great  end  in  view 
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is  the  safe  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  upon  that  the  very  life  of  the  state  depends.  And 
again,  the  qualities  of  human  nature  which  insure  the  safe 
exercise  of  sovereignty  are  the  product  of  what  we  call 
education. 

In  the  comple.x  system  of  government  set  up  in  the 
United  States,  the  sovereign  authority  is  lodged  in  different 
places.  It  always  flows  from  the  people.  It  is  equably  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  three  great  co-ordinate  departments  of 
both  our  State  and  federal  governments.  It  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  governments  of  the  States  and  the  government  of 
the  Union.  It  is  divided  between  them  e.xclusively. 
Counties,  cities,  towns,  districts  have  no  sovereign  authority. 
So  much  of  the  sovereign  authority  as  does  not  rest  with  the 
general  government  does  rest  with  the  States.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States,  the  division  is  clean  cut  and 
is  upon  the  basis  of  subjects.  In  this  division  matters  edu¬ 
cational  are  left  to  the  authority  of  the  States,  and  it  logically 
follows  that,  upon  such  matters,  that  authority  is  complete. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  duty  of  providing  the  means  for  education.  That 
great  document  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  first  public  con¬ 
cern,  although  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  were  neither  in¬ 
different  nor  uninformed  about  it.  The  Constitution  of 
every  State,  since  the  recent  adoption  by  Delaware,  contains 
abundant  reference  to  the  subject.  The  United  States  gives 
land,  and  has  done  so  with  generous  and  discriminating  hand: 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  gathers  data  and 
makes  known  its  deductions,  and  has  rendered  this  service 
with  marked  thoroughness  and  accuracy;  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  gives  direction  and  inspiration  to  the 
educational  thought  of  the  country — the  present  commis¬ 
sioner  with  a  wisdom  and  efficiency  which  ministers  to  the 
pride  of  every  citizen  and  places  every  lover  of  his  country 
under  obligations  to  him:  but  the  United  States  is  powerless 
to  control  and  does  not  assume  to  manage  the  educational  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people;  the  States  have  full  authority  to  do  so. 

The  life  currents  of  learning  will  not  flow  through  the 
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veins  of  a  commonwealth  which  refuses  to  exercise  that 
authority. 

Benevolence  has  clone  much  to  build  up  educational  foun¬ 
dations.  Some  benefactions  have  been  so  munificent  as  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Many  more  will  follow. 
But  waiting  upon  the  disposition  of  the  wealthy  would  be  a 
sorry  way  to  assure  those  rational  educational  opportunities 
which  are  the  rightful  inheritance  of  every  native-born  or 
adopted  American  child. 

Cities  and  towns  and  districts  have  no  power  in  themselves 
to  erect  schools.  The  original  theory  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  private  or  parental  ccmcern  was  abandoned  with  the 
advent  of  manhood  suffrage,  or  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the 
voter  began  to  be  felt.  The  later  theory  that  government 
might  appropriately  encourage  education  by  gifts,  and  ought 
to  see  that  the  children  of  the  poor  are  given  the  privileges  of 
the  schools,  has  been  supplemented  by  the  broader  and 
nobler  theory  that  the  State  is  bound  to  exercise  its  sovereign 
prerogative  to  take  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  people  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  best  educational  facilities 
which  the  world’s  experience  has  devised  for  every  child,  not 
as  a  benefaction  but  in  satisfaction  of  the  natural  and  inher¬ 
ent  rights  of  American  citizenship.  And  this  is  ecjually 
for  the  good  of  the  citizen  and  for  the  security  of  the  state. 
The  only  instrument  with  which  this  theory  is  or  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  is  the  sovereign  power  of  direct  taxation,  and  that 
power  vests  in  the  State  government  exclusively. 

But,  it  will  be  said, — at  least  some  of  the  New  Englanders 
will  .say, — that  the  people  prefer  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs.  It  may  be  true,  but  is  not  pertinent.  This  talk  is  not 
well  considered,  and.  in  this  connection,  does  not  stand  an¬ 
alysis.  It  is  indiscriminating  and  confusing.  It  leaves  out 
of  mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  ignores  the  growth  of  educational  thought  and 
the  changes  in  educational  theories  which  have  been  going  on 
among  our  people  for  an  hundred  years.  Moreover,  it  con¬ 
tains  an  unfair  and  an  unjust  implication  upon  our  citizen¬ 
ship.  Good  citizens  desire  good  public  buildings  in  which 
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they  can  have  pride,  clean  streets,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  free  from  the  germs  of  typhoid,  and  a  police  force 
which  is  never  suspected  of  being  on  easy  terms  with  the 
scoundrels,  very  much  more  than  they  desire  jjositions  in  the 
board  of  aldermen.  Intelligent  and  unselfish  citizens  want 
schools  which  insjiire  and  teach  much  more  than  they  desire 
to  manage  the  schools.  **  Home  rule  ”  is  more  frequently 
than  otherwise  the  cry  of  people  who  want  their  ozvn  rule 
to  promote  their  selfish  interests.  Others  join  in  the  cry,  it 
is  true,  but  the  yells  of  the  a.\-grinders  sound  above  the  treble 
tones  of  all  the  rest. 

The  power  which  can  levy  taxes  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
taxes  are  wisely  used  to  advance  the  common  good.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  people  of  a  local  community 
being  a  law  unto  themselves  and  being  the  supporters  and  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  a  general  policy  of  the  State.  There  is  abundant 
play  for  home  rule  in  wisely  carrying  out  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  whole  people.  Xo  “  home  rule  ”  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  which  is  not  in  line  with  general  rule  and  is  not  wise 
rule;  at  least,  •  and  certainly,  it  cannot  be  in  matters 
educational. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  menaces  the  security  of 
our  citizenship  and  the  high  purposes  of  an  American  State, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  mingling  of  municipal  and  educational 
functions.  These  interests  are  distinct.  They  rest  on  differ¬ 
ent  footings  and  they  look  toward  entirely  different  ends. 
If  the  people  of  a  city  are  willing  to  see  their  alleged  repre¬ 
sentatives  bungle  their  business  or  sell  out  their  rights,  the 
people  of  the  State  may  think  it  best  not  to  take  the  munic¬ 
ipal  functions  into  their  own  hands,  and  let  it  pass,  on  the 
ground  that  the  loss  is  largely  a  pecuniary  one  and  that  the 
local  community  is  responsible,  must  suffer  the  consequences 
and  foot  the  bills,  and  that  that  is  all  there  is  of  it;  but  not  so 
in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  for  then  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  whole  mass  and  counts  against  the  intellectual 
virility  and  the  moral  power  of  the  whole  people. 

Some  communities  are  more  favored  than  others;  they  have 
a  keener  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  good  school  work. 
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and  they  have  more  zest  for  excellent  schools  and  more  means 
with  which  to  support  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pur¬ 
pose  or  the  plans  of  the  law-making  power  of  any  State  which 
can  prevent  the  people  of  any  comnjumity  from  using  their 
money  and  their  brains  in  the  fullest  measure  to  that  end. 
The  educational  organization,  it  is  true,  is  a  State  organi¬ 
zation.  The  city  board  and  superintendent  are  only  a  part 
of  the  State  organization  executing  the  State  policy.  With 
the  authority  of  the  State  thev  must  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
State.  But  it  is  a  policy  with  no  limitations  uiK)n  means  for 
advancing  the  better  and  higher  life  of  the  j)eoj)le;  and  they 
may  carry  it  out  with  all  the  intelligence  they  have  and  all  the 
liberality  the  people  will  support. 

This  is  not  only  the  theory  of  the  constitutions,  but  it  is  the 
holdings  of  the  courts.  The  high  judicial  opinions  of  the 
country  distinguish  between  legislative  authority  conferred 
upon  a  municipal  corporation  to  transact  municipal  business 
and  promote  interests  which  are  purely  local,  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  imposition  of  duties  upon  all  the  people  of  all  com¬ 
munities  to  accomplish  a  sovereign  and  a  general  end. 
Municipal  corporations  are  erected  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
community  interested,  and  they  are  granted  legal  power  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  law  and  the  traditions  of 
the  State.  Educational  organizations  are  set  up  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  power  upon  its  own  initiative  and  representing  all  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  they  are  so  systematic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  as  to  cover  every  rod  of  the  territory,  reach  every 
home,  and  work  as  a  unit  to  attain  the  high  purposes  for 
which  the  State  exists.  In  one  case  the  organization  is  pri¬ 
vate  and  local,  e.xercising  permissive  authority;  in  the  other 
it  is  public  and  general,  executing  the  sovereign  will. 

The  city,  as  such,  is  never  liable  for  the  acts  of  school  ofifi- 
cers.  School  officers  are  not  officers  of  the  city.  The  courts 
have  recognized  and  emphasized  this  principle  even  where 
legislative  bungling  has  contravened  it.  In  one  case  an  ac¬ 
tion  was  brought,  and  a  recover^’  had.  against  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  act  of  an  agent  of  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city,  under  the  rule  of  respondeat  superior;  and  even 
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though  the  cliarter  of  the  city  expressly  made  the  department 
of  public  education  a  branch  of  the  city  government,  the 
court  of  last  resort  overturned  the  verdict  on  the  ground 
that  the  municipal  corporation  had  no  authority  over  and  was 
chargeable  with  no  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  officers,  and  agents  of  the  board  of  education.  In  1876 
an  inspector  of  common  schools  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate,  and.  in  the  year  1880,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  in  the  city  of  Albany  was  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature.  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  contained  a  provision  that  no  person  should  be 
eligible  to  the  legislature  who  was  "  an  officer  under  any  city 
government."  The  charters  of  Xew  York  and  Albany 
bunglingly  declared  the  board  of  education  to  be  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  government,  and  enumerated  the  members 
of  the  board  in  the  list  of  city  officers.  The  right  of  each 
of  the  persons  to  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been  elected  was 
contested,  under  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  city  charters.  L’pon  the  surface  of  things 
it  seemed  manifest  that  the  persons  so  chosen  were  ineligible 
to  the  legislature.  In  each  case  a  careful  investigation  was 
had,  and,  in  the  end,  the  investigating  committees  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  sitting  members  were  eligible  be¬ 
cause,  no  matter  what  had  slipped  into  the  charters,  the 
board  of  education  was  possessed  of  powers  and  charged  with 
the  performance  of  duties  not  of  a  corporate  or  local  charac¬ 
ter.  but  for  the  maintenance  of  a  State  system  of  education 
and  the  carrying  out  of  a  general  purpose  of  the  State;  and 
the  report  was.  in  each  case,  adopted  without  a  party  division 
or  a  dissenting  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York,  by  Mr.  Justice  Chester,  has  very  recently  held  that 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  warranted 
in  law  when  he  appointed  a  superintendent  and  teachers  and 
opened  the  schools  of  the  city  of  W'atervliet  when  the  local 
board  of  education  had  neglected  to  perform  its  functions, 
and  the  city  was  without  schools,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  function  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  schools  are  main¬ 
tained.* 

'See  Educational  Review,  January,  1898,  p,  99. 
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This  is  not  a  legal  subtlety;  it  is  a  logical  and  inevitable 
result  of  government  by  the  whole  |)eople:  it  responds,  natu¬ 
rally,  to  the  purposes  and  the  necessities  of  our  free  an<l  cos¬ 
mopolitan  system.  In  view  of  what  is  believed  to  be  going 
on  in  the  municipal  governments  of  the  country,  and, 
whether  that  belief  is  warranted  or  not,  in  view  of  the  utter 
inability  of  a  purely  local  and  unrelated  municipal  organiza¬ 
tion  to  administer  and  uplift  a  general  educational  system,  it 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  American  peojde,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  American  educators,  should  well  understand  it  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

And  what  are  the  functions  of  an  American  State  touching 
education?  No  one  can  enumerate  them.  They  run  into 
every  instrumentality  which  makes  for  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  advancement  in  harmonious  company.  They 
have  rapidly  multiplied  in  recent  years,  and  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  multiply.  However,  we  may  discuss  them  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  State  is  bound  to  see  that  a  suit¬ 
able  elementary  school  is  maintained  within  reach  of  every 
home.  ancl.  to  have  a  suitable  schofd,  a  house  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  which  is  sufticient  and  which  is  hygienically  above 
reproach.  The  school  must  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  can 
teach,  and  its  work  must  be  in  harmony  with  such  general 
plans  as  leafl  toward  ideal  results,  d'his  means  much  in  the 
way  of  general  authority,  and  it  points  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  details.  It  involves  the  making  of  plans,  the  nourishing  of 
a  system  to  its  fullest  completeness  and  effectiveness,  and  it 
involves  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  general  taxation  and  the 
right  of  local  direction.  It  makes  necessary  a  knowledge  of 
the  world’s  ripest  experience  touching  schoolhouses,  the 
training  and  treatment  of  school-teachers,  and  the  trend  and 
quality  of  school  work.  All  this  implies  knowledge  and 
powers  which  are  not  to  be  su[)poscd  to  be  common  in  local 
communities,  for  the  knowledge  is  expert  and  the  powers 
are  general.  Unless  the  State  is  moving,  the  purposes  of 
the  State  are  not  being  fulfilled.  The  State  which  is  not 
inspecting  and  improving  its  schoolhouses;  which  is  not 
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iniia  ly  ailvancc  to  a  higher  ami  yet  higher  plane  of  Loks 
sional  standing:  and  usefulness.  ^ 

It  IS  to  keep  the  work  uiion  scientific  lines— anchored  to 
earth,  yet  abreast  of  the  world’s  matured  thought  Com 
mencing  with  the  kimlergarten.  it  shoiil.i  strive  to  carry X 
principles  anil,  particularly,  the  spirit  of  the  kimlergarten 

iliscnss  them.  It  shoiiiil  make  brain  culture  ami  spirit  culture 
ea  er  ami  more  far-reachii.g  through  the  exercis!  of  t!ie  eve 
the  irse  of  the  haml.  ami  it  shoiilil  ilignify  the  manual  in- 
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clnstries  by  putting  a  knowledge  of  good  English  and  an 
appetite  for  learning  behind  them.  It  should  make  the  work 
of  the  schools  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual.  They  must 
know  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  the  race,  that  they  may 
inspire  respect  for  the  institutions  of  human  society.  They 
must  know  the  value  of  free  thought,  but  they  must  remember 
that  the  quantity  of  real  liberty  which  people  enjoy  is  likely 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  restraint  they  will  suf¬ 
fer,  if  the  .schools  would  fulfill  their  mission  and  develop 
respect  for  the  law,  while  they  impress  upon  youth  the  in¬ 
valuable  prerogatives  of  American  citizenship  and  the  awful 
responsibility  of  the  exercise  of  governmental  power. 

Of  course  there  is  .strong  temptation  to  discuss  the  specific 
lines  of  work  and  the  relative  quantities  of  work  in  dififerent 
branches  which  the  schools  should  undertake.  That  is 
hardly  germane  to  my  subject,  however,  and,  since  the  recent 
address  by  President  Eliot  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,"  which 
everyone  has  read,  there  is  little  for  me  to  say.  But  surely 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  our  educational  attempts  are  liable 
to  be  thwarted  and  our  money  wasted  unless  a  central 
authority  gives  impulse  and  direction  to  the  curriculums  of 
the  schools. 

.Advanced  learning  has  always  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
best  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  the  lower  schools  which 
sustain  the  higher  schools,  but  it  is  the  high  schools  which  lift 
up  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  There  are  few  com¬ 
munities  in  America  so  benighted  as  to  make  no  pretense  of 
sustaining  some  sort  of  an  elementary  school.  It  may  be  a 
very  poor  affair — afflicted  with  ignorance  and  poverty  in  the 
country  and  encompassed  with  indifference  and  politics  and 
greed  in  the  city;  but  everywhere  there  will  be  found  some 
show  of  an  elementary  school.  The  problem  is  to  get  that 
school  upon  a  rational  basis,  put  bad  and  unscientific  teach¬ 
ing  out  of  it  and  make  it  a  center  of  life  and  power.  It  is  a 
great  problem,  because  the  people  who  are  willing  to  accept 
anything  in  the  name  of  teaching,  and  who  cannot  discrimin- 

’  See  The  Outlook,  Novembei  6,  1897,  and  the  Educational  Review,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1897,  p.  518. 
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ate  between  the  good  and  the  had.  are  innumerable.  Many 
agencies  must  combine  to  solve  this  problem,  and.  of  these, 
the  most  efifectual  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  well- 
organized  system  of  high  schools,  surmounted  by  the  colleges 
and  crowned  by  the  universities.  The  college  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  will  fix  the  plane  of  the  high  school,  and  the  high 
school  will,  in  turn,  determine  the  character  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

There  is  no  more  gratifying  sign  upon  the  field  of  American 
education  than  the  extent  to  which  the  children  of  the  people 
are  thinking  of  getting  through  the  high  school  and  then 
going  to  college  and  the  university.  It  was  a  munificent  act 
of  the  national  congress  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  to  save 
the  Union,  gave  the  States  the  lands  which  have  become  the 
foundations  of  so  many  State  universities,  and  gave  unprec¬ 
edented  breadth  and  power  to  such  as  had  already  been 
established.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  in  any  cpiarter  that 
these  universities  have  exerted  a  more  telling  influence  than 
any  other  agencies  to  carrv  the  higher  learning  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  multitudes,  while  they  have  made  a  new  and  a 
vastly  more  practical  application  of  that  learning  to  the  life, 
the  vocations,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  masses.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  higher  learning  is  the  child  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  State,  rather  than  of  the  United 
States.  The  high  .schools  are  more  than  likely  to  owe  their 
exi.stence  or  their  vitality  to  the  inspiring  oversight  and  the 
nourishing  support  of  the  State,  and.  regardless  of  the  na¬ 
tional  gifts,  the  State  universities  have  resulted  from  the  in¬ 
itiative,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  States. 
And  fortunate  indeed  is  the  State  which  has  statesmanship 
capable  of  seeing  that  the  way  to  build  its  future  greatness  is 
upon  foundations  of  liberal  learning. 

Upon  principle,  and  as  the  result  of  experience,  the  State 
is  bound  to  give  the  school  system  independent  autonomy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  written  law  to  prevent  the  lawmakers 
of  the  State  from  using  the  board  of  aldermen  to  administer 
so  much  of  the  State  educational  system  as  relates  to  a  given 
city,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  reasons  against  it.  The  reasons 
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against  a  niixecl  system  of  administration  are  no  less  cogent 
than  against  school  administration  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
exclusively.  Indeed  it  is  unquestionably  better  that  someone 
shall  have  undivided  authority  and  responsibility.  There  is 
no  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  State  legislature 
assuming  to  rerpiire  professors  in  State  universities  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  and  the  conductors  of  teachers’  institutes,  to 
pass  examinations  by  the  State  civil-service  board,  whose 
function  it  is  to  pass  upon  the  intellectual  acumen  or  stu¬ 
pidity  of  the  clerks  in  the  departments:  Jior  is  there  any  such 
prohibition  against  the  sui)erintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  in  the  great  cities  being  required  to  satisfy  the  minrls 
of  the  municipal  civil-service  board,  whose  mission  it  is  to  see 
how  patriots  in  quest  of  munici])al  plunder  can  read  and 
write  and  cipher.  But  there  is  a  prohibitory  law  of  common 
sense  in  the  way  of  it.  The  proposition  is  absurd.  Indeed, 
it  is  worse.  It  is  so  vicious,  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  which 
must  pervade  the  schools — if  they  are  to  be  worth  the  having 
at  the  present  cost — that  the  mere  suggestion  should  call 
every  intelligent  citizen  to  his  feet.  It  is  idle  to  mince  mat¬ 
ters.  There  are  some  eflucational  .storm  centers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  are  considerable  areas  where  the  indications 
are  threatening.  The  schools  will  be  mere  forms,  deadening 
instead  of  life-giving,  unless  the  .system  is  complete,  unless  it 
stands  upon  its  own  footing  and  is  independent  of  opposing 
forces,  unless  the  different  parts  support  each  other,  unless 
there  is  a  symmetrical  whole  resting  upon  the  necessities  ami 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  unless  the  whole 
is  administered  by  genuine  friends,  who  are  chosen  because 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  service,  is  universally  supervised  by 
pedagogical  exi)crts.  and  is  generally  taught  by  professional 
teachers. 

Having  built  up  such  a  system  of  schools,  it  falls  upon  the 
State  to  compel  attendance,  if  need  be.  The  main  purpose 
for  which  all  this  money  and  effort  are  expended  is  likely  to 
be  thwarted,  in  large  measure,  unless  the  children  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  indifferent,  or  the  mercenary  are  required  to 
attend.  \\'e  have  done  nothing  in  this  direction  to  compare 
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with  what  all  of  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe 
are  doing.  Money  must  he  expended  and  time  given  to  as¬ 
certain  what  children  are  not  in  the  schools  when  they  should 
be  there,  and  bring  them  in.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  the 
general  guardianship  of  the  State.  If  the  natural  feelings  of 
parents  lead  them  to  treat  him  as  the  State  knows  he  should 
be  treated,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
the  parents  should  be  punished  and  the  child  cared  for.  As 
yet,  we  have  scarcely  commenced  to  do  what  we  are  bound  to 
do  with  thoroughness  in  this  direction. 

It  is  an  important  function  of  the  State  to  equalize  school 
privileges  throughout  its  jurisdiction.  The  State  is  also 
bound  to  seek  to  equalize  taxation  for  the  ordinary  running 
e.xpenses  of  the  schools.  Those  who  are  educationally  or 
financially  strong  must  be  required  to  help  the  weak.  The 
good  results  outside  the  State  must  be  made  known  in  it. 
Good  teachers  in  other  States  are  to  be  encouraged  to  come 
into  it — the  selfishness  of  the  "  home  rulers  ”  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  latest  information  is  to  be  diffused, 
and  the  best  facilities  extended  in  all  directions,  and  all  the 
property  of  the  State's  population  is  to  bear  the  expense  as 
equitably  as  may  lie,  if  there  be  common  educational  fel¬ 
lowship  and  general  intellectual  advancement.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  business  of  the  State  to  insure  this. 

But  the  State  has  functions  touching  education  which  go 
beyond  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  public 
schools,  unless  we  include  in  the  public-school  system,  as  I 
think  we  should,  the  institutions  of  learning  erected  upon  pri¬ 
vate  foundations  and  operated  with  the  common  approbation. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  or  woman  whose  wealth 
and  sense  have  combined  to  establish  a  college  or  university, 
without  placing  un-American  conditions  upon  the  gift,  is  a 
benefactor  of  the  State.  Of  course  such  gifts  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  and  resulting  institutions  are  to  l)e  brought  into 
sympathetic  and  co-operative  relations  with  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  commonwealth.  In  better  phrase, 
perhaps,  they  are  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  that  system. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  legitimate  private  educational 
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enterprises,  even  though  they  may  be  operated  for  gain. 
They  may  round  out  the  State  educational  system  to  more 
perfect  symmetry  and  completeness.  Benevolence  or  private 
enterprise  can  do  things  which  are  very  desirable  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  a  great  State,  but  which  the  taxing  power 
cannot  do.  They  are  to  be  thanked  and  their  undertakings 
made  effective. 

But  educational  quackery  is  to  be  prohibited  and  punished; 
and  educational  quackery  is  running  riot.  The  frauds  which 
are  imposing  upon  the  credulity  and  taking  the  money  of  the 
people  under  high-sounding  educational  names  should  be 
closed  up.  and  perhaps  punished  with  a  strong  hand.  All 
States  may  well  follow  the  lead  of  New  York  in  fining  and 
imprisoning  people  who  use  the  title  "  college  "  or  ‘‘  univer¬ 
sity,”  or  who  presume  to  confer  the  time-honored  educational 
degrees,  except  with  the  approbation  of  constituted  edu¬ 
cational  authorities.  The  duty  of  guarding  the  gateway  to 
the  learned  professions,  and  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  miserable 
attempts  to  build  professional  expertness  upon  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  is  a  duty  which  rests  upon  the  State.  In  short,  it  falls 
upon  the  sovereigti  power  to  encourage  the  worthy  and  visit 
its  wrath  upon  the  wicked,  in  educational  as  in  all  other 
directions. 

The  State  has  educational  functions  beyond  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  schools.  It  is  bound  to  help  on  whatever  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  sound  information  and  promotes  the  culture 
of  the  people.  Voluntary  assemblages  are  to  be  encouraged. 
Discussion  and  publicity  are  the  safety  valves  of  democratic 
society.  Home  study  is  to  be  aided  and  guided.  Local 
libraries  may  well  be  subsidized,  if  need  be — at  least  up  to 
the  point  where  they  can  stand  alone.  The  State  which  can 
put  a  mark  upon  its  map  wherever  there  is  a  town  or  village 
library,  and  find  its  map  well  covered,  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Art  collections  are  upon  the  same  footing  as  libraries.  That 
State  is  a  great  State  whose  leading  public  men  give  genu¬ 
ine  support — not  a  support  born  of  ignorance  and  the  lack  of 
courage  to  refuse,  but  a  sympathetic  support  to  scientific  re¬ 
search,  in  the  hope  of  still  further  breaking  the  bonds  of 
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scientific  truth  and  hastening  the  time  when  the  truth  shall 
make  the  whole  world  free.  That  State  will  outrun  its 
neighbors  which  will  give  a  strong  and  willing  hand  to  the 
good  cause  of  industrial  and  decorative  art.  It  is  peculiarly 
within  the  functions  of  the  State  to  aid  and  promote  architect¬ 
ure.  Public  buildings  are  worth  more  than  they  cost,  job¬ 
bery  and  all,  if  they  are  architecturally  effective.  What  could 
not  a  State  do  for -the  common  culture  by  making  sure  that 
every  schoolhouse  is  erected  upon  artistic  lines?  All  this, 
and  more,  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  self-governing 
State. 

One  may  ask  if  this  does  not  .savor  too  strongly  of  paternal¬ 
ism,  and  leave  little  or  nothing  to  the  initiative  of  the  people. 
It  has  no  flavor  of  paternal  government  about  it.  There  is 
no  element  of  it  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  any  instance.  It  does  not  trench  so  much  as  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  upon  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  people 
must  support  the  government  and  not  count  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  the  people.  It  leaves  everything  to  the 
initiative  of  the  people.  It  interdicts  nothing.  Every  man 
is  free  to  do  what  he  will,  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
common  rights  and  opposed  to  the  common  weal.  Indeed, 
all  acts  of  democratic  gov^ernment  are  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  people.  It  inspires  individual  initiative  and  encourages 
every  individual  impulse  toward  the  promotion  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  nothing  but  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  and  it  stops  nothing  but  interference  with  the 
common  interests  by  overgrown  local  officialism.  There  is 
little  danger  that  it  will  do  that  as  completely  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  States  certainly  looks  to  the 
common  security;  but  it  looks  infinitely  farther.  In  frame¬ 
work  and  in  object  they  are  striving  to  afford  the  fullest  op¬ 
portunity  for  individual  improvement,  and  assure  the  uni¬ 
form  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  whole  mass. 
Their  constitutions  are  more  representative  of  the  growth  of 
constitutional  freedom,  and  its  resulting  incentives  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  evolution  of  the  multitudes,  than  any 
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other  written  (k)cunients  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
I'hroughout  the  L’nion  these  constitutions  have  marked 
similarity.  Those  of  the  newer  States  are,  in  the  essentials, 
UKjdeled  upon  those  of  the  older  ones,  and  those  of  the  older 
States,  antedating  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  of  infinitely 
wider  scc^pe,  were  built  uiion  the  “  Creat  charters  ”  of  English 
liberty,  buttressed  by  the  decisions  of  the  English  common- 
law  courts,  enlightened  and  enriched  by  the  ideals  of  a  God¬ 
fearing  ];eople,  with  able  and  undaunted  leaders,  who  did  their 
work  in  the  midst  of,  or  soon  after,  a  successful  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  were,  therefore,  resentful  of  interference  and 
jealous  of  their  jirerogatives,  and  were  moving  in  a  new  land 
with  no  associations  or  traditions  to  place  the  slightest  limita¬ 
tion  upon  their  action.  Adopted  directly  by  the  peojile, 
they  are  incapable  of  amendment  except  by  the  vote  of  the 
peojile.  In  breadth  and  scope,  in  the  spirit  which  they  mani¬ 
fest,  and  the  (»pportunities  for  good  which  they  offer,  there 
is  nothing  else  in  the  written  law  of  the  world,  and  never  has 
been,  to  compare  with  them,  'fhey  open  the  way  for  the 
highest  possibilities,  'fhe  jieople  of  these  States  may  do 
\\hatsf)ever  they  think  best  ffir  the  common  good,  so  long  as 
they  rcsjiect  the  rights  of  conscience  and  give  no  special 
privileges  to  indivicluals  or  tf)  classes.  They  are  expected  to 
do  it  because  they  have  been  given  the  commission  to  do  it. 

I  hey  are  to  do  it  in  the  only  way  they  have  for  assuring  re¬ 
sults,  viz.:  by  general  plans  of  their  own,  through  executive 
officers  and  agents  chosen  as  they  think  best,  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  State,  which  is  the  exclusive  posses.sor  of  the 
only  ])Ower  w  hich  can  do  it  at  all.  They  will  hardly  consent 
to  turn  aside  from  doing  it  because  of  ])ersonal  or  local  ob¬ 
jections.  for  they  w  ill  be  likely  to  remember  that,  if  the  scope 
of  our  plan  is  unprecedented,  the  measure  of  our  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  or  our  clismal  humiliation  will  be  unprecedented  also. 

Andrew'  S.  Draper 


I’nivf.rsity  ok  Ii.i.inois, 
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RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 

The  more  educators  come  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education,  the  more  profoundly  convinced  are 
they  that  there  is  something  radically  lacking  in  the  American 
school  system.  Most  school  systems  of  Europe  have  always 
recognized  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and.  indeed,  some  of  them  have  made  such 
instructi(ni  the  chief  corner  stone  of  their  educational  prac 
tice.  On  this  continent  the  province  of  Ontario  provides 
an  authorized  set  of  scrii)ture  readings  and  forms  of  prayer 
to  he  used  as  a  part  of  the  school  exercises,  and  allows  the 
clergy  of  any  denomination  ‘‘  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  pupils  of  their  own  church,  in  the  schoolhouse,  at  least 
once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing  school  in  the  after¬ 
noon.”  Conflict  between  the  different  denominations  is 
avoided  by  the  school  board  arranging  hours  for  each.  The 
Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  wise  recommendation:  "  Reverence,  decorum,  and 
earnestness  should  characterize  every  exercise.  Besides 
merely  reading  the  lesson  for  the  day,  choice  verses  might  be 
written  upon  the  blackboard  and  committed  to  memory  by 
the  pupils.  Selected  passages  might  be  repeated  in  concert, 
and  thus,  while  carefully  avoiding  any  attempt  at  giving  a 
sectarian  bias  to  the  instruction  imi)arted.  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  might  ije  impressed  upon  the  pupils  as  the  safest  guides 
for  life  and  duty.”  ‘ 

Of  course  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  community  is  di¬ 
vided  almost  entirely  on  the  lines  of  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
the  problem  is  much  simpler  than  with  us,  with  our  many 

'  J\ef;ulalions  regarding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in  the  Public  and 
High  Schools,  Province  of  Ontario. 
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denominations;  but  the  situation  in  Ontario  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  States. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  problem  as 
impossible  of  solution  in  this  country,  or,  rather,  to  soK'e  it 
either  by  wholly  excluding  the  Bible  from  our  schools,  or  by 
allowing  simply  the  reading  of  portions  of  Scripture  without 
comment.  But  this  arrangement  has  not  solve<l  the  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  does  it  satisfy  anyone.  The  Catholics  have  always 
insisted  that  knowledge  of  God  is  an  essential  part  of  educa¬ 
tion:  that  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  hand  and  the  head,  needs 
culture.  They  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  their  attitude  toward  the  public  schools,  especially 
when  they  have  urged  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the 
schools,  and  many  of  them  now  freely  acknowledge  the  mis¬ 
take.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  parochial  schools  in 
our  country  is  a  protest  not  against  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  public  school,  as  no  one  will  claim  that  anything  is  gained 
in  this  respect  in  the  establishment  of  the  parochial  school; 
but  against  the  lack  of  proper  moral  and  religious  training. 
The  parochial  school  can  never  reach  all  of  the  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  even  in  communities  where  it  exists.  Catholic  par¬ 
ents  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  it.  I  think  Archbishi'ip 
Ireland  voices  the  sentiment  of  Catholic  parents  when  he 
says;  “  State  action  in  favor  of  instruction  implies  free  schools 
in  which  knowledge  is  conditioned  in  the  asking:  in  no  other 
manner  can  we  bring  instruction  within  the  reach  of  all  chil¬ 
dren.  Free  schools!  Blest  indeed  is  the  nation  whose  vales 
and  hillsides  they  adorn,  and  blest  the  generations  upon 
whose  souls  are  poured  their  treasures! 

“  It  were  idle  for  me  to  jiraise  the  work  of  the  State  school 
of  America  in  imparting  secular  instruction.  We  all  con¬ 
fess  its  value.  It  is  our  pride  and  glory.  The  republic  of 
the  United  States  has  solemnly  affirmed  its  resolve  that  with¬ 
in  its  borders  no  clouds  of  ignorance  sliall  settle  upon  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  its  people.  To  reach  this  result  its 
generosity  knows  no  limit.  The  free  school  of  America — 
withered  be  the  hand  raised  in  sign  of  its  destruction! 

“  Can  I  be  suspected  of  enmity  to  the  State  school  because 
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I  fain  would  widen  the  expanse  of  its  wings  until  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  people  find  shelter  beneath  their  cover;  because  I 
tell  of  defects  which,  for  very  love  of  the  State  school.  1  seek 
to  remedy? 

“  I  turn  to  the  parish  school.  It  exists.  I  repeat  my  re¬ 
gret  that  there  is  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  In  behalf 
of  the  State  school  I  call  upon  my  fellow-Americans  to  aid  in 
the  removal  of  this  necessity.”  " 

But  Catholics  are  not  alone  in  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  attitude  of  the  schools  to  this  question.  A 
few  years  ago  State  legislatures  vied  with  each  other  in  plac¬ 
ing  upon  the  Statute  books  laws  regulating,  if  not  entirely 
forbidding,  all  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  While 
many  ministers  and  church  people  earnestly  resisted  such  ac¬ 
tion.  many  others  were  content  with  the  drift  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.  arguing  that  all  denominations  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  solution.  Xo  one  will  claim  that  the  anticipated  result 
has  been  obtained.  The  Catholics  go  on  l)uilding  parish 
schools;  the  Lutherans,  who  also  insist  that  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  essential,  do  the  same,  and  a  great  many  other  Protes¬ 
tants  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong.  Young  people  are 
deplorably  irreverent  and  careless  concerning  the  deeper 
things  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  graver  and  more  criminal 
tendencies.  Then  the  dense  ignorance  of  .sacred  history  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  is  simply  appalling.  And  this 
ignorance  is  not  found  simply  with  the  masses,  but  also 
among  our  best  trained  young  men  and  women,  as  testified 
to  by  college  presidents,  day-  and  Sunday-.school  teachers, 
and  even  by  superficial  ob.servers.  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Xew  England  Associate 
Alliance,  described  a  class  of  girls  in  a  public  school,  nine  out 
of  ten  of  whom  had  never  heard  of  Noah’s  Ark.  In  an  en¬ 
trance  examination  of  one  of  our  colleges,  in  1896.  twenty- 
two  extracts  from  Tennyson  were  selected  in  which  Bible 
references  were  made.  Such  common  expressions  as 
“  Manna  in  the  Wilderness.”  “  Lot’s  Wife.”  ”  Jacob’s  Lad¬ 
der,”  “  Jonah’s  Gourd,”  ”  Cain’s  Mark.”  etc.,  occurred. 

■Address  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  St.  Paul  in  iSgo. 
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Thirty-four  candidates  were  examined,  and  it  was  found  that, 
out  of  a  possible  748  correct  answers,  only  382,  or  less  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  were  given. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  this  question,  and  desiring  to 
obtain  data  to  show  the  drift  of  thought  among  the  leaders 
of  our  land,  I  began  an  investigation  of  the  subject  some  two 
years  ago.  I  sent  circulars  to  about  four  hundred  persons  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  circular  is  as 
follows: 

The  study  of  religion  in  our  common  schools 

In  order  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  1 
send  this  circular  to  pastors,  teachers,  parents,  and  other  thoughtful  friends 
of  the  American  public  schools.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  shades  of  belief,  and  it  is  understood  that  their  communica¬ 
tions  are  of  a  private  character  unless  their  permission  to  use  their  names  be 
given.  I  submit  the  following  questions  and  ask  for  as  full  answers  as 
may  be. 

Should  the  result  of  this  investigation  warrant  it,  I  propose  to  classify  the 
answers  obtained,  with  conclusions  therefrom,  and  give  them  to  the  public. 

Questions 

1.  Is  religious  education  necess.iry  to  a  properly  developed  character  ? 

2.  If  so,  are  the  American  youth  receiving  such  education  ? 

3.  Is  the  Church  (including  the  Sunday  school)  accotnplishing  it  ? 

4.  Is  the  home  accomplishing  it  ? 

5.  Or  are  these  two  agencies  combined  (or  any  other  agency)  accomplish¬ 
ing  it  ? 

6.  Is  religious  education  necessary  to  good  citizenship.' 

7.  If  so,  ought  the  State  to  provide  it  } 

8.  Under  our  peculiar  institutions  and  conditions,  how  far  should  the 
State  go?  id)  Sacred  history  and  literature?  (^i  Doctrine  and  creeds? 
(c)  Church  history  ?  {d)  Moral  lessons  from  the  Bible? 

9.  Do  you  distinguish  moral  and  religious  instruction  ? 

to.  What  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  into  the  public  schools  ? 

1 1.  What  are  the  objections  that  will  be  raised  ? 

12.  Would  you  favor  its  introduction  under  such  limitations  as  you  have 
above  expressed  (if  any). 

13.  Are  you  willing  that  your  answers  to  the  above  questions  shall  be 
made  use  of  in  connection  with  your  name  ? 

I  received  replies  from  about  250  persons,  of  whom  42  were  clergymen,  20 
college  presidents,  30  college  professors,  43  State  and  city  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  31  principals,  4  lawyers,  4  editors,  and  others  from  various  ranks 
of  life.  As  to  religious  confession.  37  were  Methodists,  12  Baptists,  57 
Presbyterians,  17  Congregationalists,  i  Reformed,  13  Friends,  6  Episco- 
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palians,  3  Catholics,  i  Moravian,  4  Disciples,  3  Unitarians,  5  “  Liberals,” 
while  quite  a  number  did  not  give  their  church  relation.  In  most  cases 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  religious  preferences  of  those  addressed.  I  sought 
for  an  expression  from  all  classes  of  representative  men  and  women  of  all 
shades  of  belief. 

Tlie  most  of  those  who  replied  recognized  that  an  honest  effort  was  being 
made  to  throw  light  upon  a  great  and  difficult  problem,  and  therefore  gave 
their  cordial  aid.  I  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  these  answers,  with  such 
quotations  as  the  limits  of  this  article  will  ailmit. 

Is  religious  education  necessary  to  a  properly  developed 
character? 

riiere  were  196  answers  in  the  affirmative,  i  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  5  modified.  In  almost  every  instance  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  answered  by  a  simple  “yes."  One  writer  adds: 
"  Man  is  as  certainly  a  religious  as  an  intellectual  or  a  physi¬ 
cal  being.  True  education  must  take  into  account  the  whole 
man.”  Professor  O’Shea  defines  what  he  means  by  religious 
instruction  as  follows:  "  I  cannot  here,  in  the  limits  imposed 
upon  me,  adequately  define  what  I  mean  by  religious  educa¬ 
tion;  but  I  may  say  simply  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
religious  truths  ii)  which  humanity  has  always  believed  more 
or  less  fully,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  it  seenu  to  me,  is 
es.sential  to  a  properly  developed  character.  My  own 
opinion  is  that,  for  our  own  time  and  people,  instruction  in 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
which  all  Christian  denominations  agree  may  be  said  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  character  in  our 
youth.” 

The  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon  tersely  answers:  “  Character  is 
based  on  it.”  and  Dr.  (1.  Stanley  Hall  says:  "  Absolutely  es¬ 
sential.”  Another  writer  says:  "  Religious  education  is  cer¬ 
tainly  necessary  to  a  properly  developed  character,  but  that 
does  not  mean  instruction  in  the  dogmas  of  theology.” 
Professor  Williams  of  Cornell  writes:  “  I  certainly  think  it 
is;  not  so  much  as  a  set  of  nominal  beliefs,  but  as  a  settled 
habit  of  living,  thinking,  and  acting.” 

The  next  four  (piestions,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  first, 
seek  to  discover  if  American  youth  are  receiving  such  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  Church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  home,  or 
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any  other  agency.  There  are  13  affirmative  answers  to  No. 
2,  6  to  No.  3,  5  to  No.  4,  and  6  to  No.  5.  All  the  rest  of  the 
answers  1  have  classified  as  “  no,”  or  ”  partially.”  Of  these 
about  two-thirds  are  negative  and  one-third,  evidently  having 
in  mind  the  work  done  in  the  Church,  the  Sunday  school,  and 
the  home,  e.xpress  the  opinion  that  the  work  is  partially  done. 
For  instance.  Dr.  John  Hall  says:  "  The  Church  is  doing  her 
best  in  the  Sunday  school:  but  many  children  are  not  in  it.” 

Some  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  very  suggestive. 
Judge  Fancher  (New  York)  says:  “  Christian  homes  are  ac¬ 
complishing  much:  but  in  many  other  homes,  especially  in 
cities,  there  is  little  or  no  Christian  education,  or  religious 
education  of  any  kind.” 

President  Canfield  takes  an  optimistic  view,  m  which  he 
says  the  Church  "Is  doing  its  part — not  always  wisely  or 
well,  but  better  and  better  with  passing  years.” 

An  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Bishop  Vincent:  “The 
Church  does  not  do  its  share,  nor  does  the  Sunday  school. 
Home  is  not  at  its  best.  In  many  cases  home  is  doing 
nothing.” 

Dr.  McChesney  (New  York)  says:  "The  youth  of  our 
country  are  receiving  religious  education  only  in  an  alarm¬ 
ingly  limited  manner.” 

Ex-Superintendent  Zalmon  Richards  says:  "The  majority 
of  our  American  youth  do  not  receive  the  right  kind  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  education.” 

The  opinion  of  President  Pritchett  of  the  Sam  Houston 
Normal  Institute  (Texas)  represents  that  of  the  majority. 
He  says:  “  Parents  are  more  and  more  turning  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  to  public  schools  and  to  Sunday 
schools,  and  I  fear  there  is  less  and  less  home  training.” 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  fit 
the  child  for  citizenship,  and  that,  in  a  republic,  the  perpetuity 
of  its  institutions  is  dependent  upon  the  goodness  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  of  the  citizens. 

The  sixth  question:  ”  Is  religious  education  necessary  to 
good  citizenship?  ”  met  with  answers  as  follows:  Affirmative. 
156;  negative,  ii,  modified.  26.  The  most  of  the  answers 
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were  an  unqualified  “  yes.”  Some  of  the  modified  answers 
are  practically  affirmative,  as  will  appear.  I  quote  a  few: 

**  Not  to  good  citizenship,  but  to  the  highest  type  of  citi¬ 
zenship.” — Ray  Greene  Hiding. 

”  Yes,  I  think  so:  it  is  certainly  desirable.” — President 
Draper. 

"  It  is.  The  safety  of  the  republic  depends  on  individual 
character." — Dr.  Cuyler. 

“  In  the  broadest  sense  of  “  citizenship,’  yes.” — Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

”  Yes,  if  of  the  right  character — I  mean  if  it  is  really  re¬ 
ligious  and  not  merely  theological." — Superintendent  Balliet. 

”  Of  course  religious  education  is  necessary  to  good  citi¬ 
zenship.  and  whatever  will  promote  religious  character  should 
be  encouraged." — Bishop  Vincent. 

“  Unquestionably.  All  history  proves  that.” — General 
Rusling  (Trenton). 

”  Yes.  Good  citizenship  is  impossible  without  a  properly 
developed  character.  Good  citizenship  does  more  than  re¬ 
spect  civil  law:  it  o))eys  the  moral  law.  which  touches  upon 
points  that  can  never  l)e  reached  by  civil  law.  Religious  edu¬ 
cation  is  essential  to  good  citizenship  in  the  same  degree  that 
it  is  essential  to  a  properly  developed  character.” — Professor 
O’Shea. 

"  Not  necessary,  but  highly  important.  Citizenship  being 
in  large  part  a  business  affair,  a  man  of  poor  character  may 
prove  a  good  citizen.  But  it  is  better  to  have  a  man  of  the 
best  type.” — Professor  Royce. 

I  have  quoted  so  manv  opinions  in  order  to  show  the  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  view  among  thinking  men. 

I'he  answers  to  No.  7  are  even  more  interesting. 
The  question  is.  "If  so.  ought  the  State  to  provide  it?” 
.Affirmative.  85:  negative,  64:  modified,  40.  It  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  me,  in  tabulating 
the  answers,  to  find  that  so  large  a  number  have  come  to  the 
belief  that  the  State  ought  to  assume  some  responsibility  in 
the  work  of  religious  education.  I  expected  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  State’s  keeping  “  hands 
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off,”  as  a  Catholic  priest  puts  it.  Another  thing  is  apparent 
in  the  answers,  and  that  is,  of  those  favoring  such  education, 
the  larger  part  comes  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors.  Clergymen  quite  generally  seem  to  be  jealous  of 
State  interference,  and  this  applies  to  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics.  I  account  for  this  from  the  fact  that  teachers 
have  studied  the  problem  more  thoroughly  than  clergymen, 
and,  also,  that  the  former  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
youth  than  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  defects  in  their  education.  It  is  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fying  that  the  most  thoughtful  men  of  our  land  are  coming  to 
recognize  the  logic  of  the  situation  as  to  the  State’s  duty,  and 
are  seeking  a  wise  and  suitable  adjustment  of  the  problem. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  the  opinions  of  quite  a  number 
of  my  correspondents  upon  this  seventh  question. 

Dr.  Pritchett  answers  this  question  as  follows:  "  Yes,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  German  Gymnasia  much  time  is  given  to  the 
study  of  what  is  called  religion.  Whether  it  is  of  value.  I  am 
unable  to  say.  If,  in  America,  the  conditions  recorded  in 
answer  to  3  and  4  obtain,  and  our  children  are  generally 
taught  in  public  schools,  it  may  become  necessary  to  provide 
for  something  of  this  kind.” 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  many  of  the  teachers  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  German  Gymnasia  are  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  in  theology,  anti  who.  not  being  sufficiently 
orthodox  to  gain  admission  to  a  pastorate,  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  field  of  teaching,  and.  indeed,  to  teach  religion! 
Profes.sor  Paulsen  vigorously  protests  against  this  practice. 
■“  For,”  says  he.  ”  if  their  faith  is  too  unsound  for  the  pulpit, 
how  much  more  dangerous  must  it  be  for  these  men  to  in¬ 
struct  the  youth  in  doctrines.”  I  believe  that  this  partially 
explains  the  acknowledged  lack  of  good  results  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  higher  in.stitutions  of  learning  in  Germany 
— a  lack  which  certainly  is  not  found  in  her  common  schools, 
where  the  teachers  are  devoted  men. 

Dr.  McChesney  says:  “  Among  the  foundation  principles 
of  government  in  this  country  is  that  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  And  yet.  to  argue 
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from  this,  as  some  do,  that  the  State  should  take  no  part  in 
religious  instruction,  is  to  force  these  principles  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  and  unreasonable  application.  While  tolerant  of  all 
religions  that  do  not  conflict  with  public  morality,  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  government  in  this  country  has  been,  and  still 
is,  that  of  adherence  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible — the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion. 

“It  is  not  ‘American’  but  un-American  to  say  that  the  State 
shall  provide  only  secular  education.  The  State  must  pro¬ 
tect  itself.” 

Mrs.  Peavey  lays  great  stress  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  the  teacher.  “  Let  the  teacher  always  exalt  the  dignity 
of  conscience.  Teach  the  bovs  and  girls  to  be  true  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  be  honest  in  themselves,  and.  in  due  time,  the  moral 
life  will  be  touched  with  emotion,  and  genuine  religion  will 
control  their  lives.  The  public  schools  must  do  this  work  or 
there  will  be  an  utter  failure  in  our  national  life.” 

A  Catholic  view  is  tersely  put  by  Father  Kivelitz.  "  By 
no  means:  for  not  the  State  but  the  Church  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  by  God  to  teach  his  word.” 

I  add  a  few  opinions,  given  in  a  word: 

“  Yes.  this  would  be  ideal,  although  1  cannot  see  lujw 
it  can  be  easily  accomplished  at  jire.sent.” — Professor 
O’Shea. 

“  Ethically.  yes:  denominationally.  no.” — President 

Stryker. 

“  Yes — the  central  cardinal  features  of  it.” — Dr.  Cuyler. 

“  Under  our  principles  and  system  of  government  it  seems 
impracticable,  so  long  as  denominations  are  so  antagonistic.” 
— President  Draper. 

“  The  State  should  protect  it.  but  not  enforce  it.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  authorize  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
schools.” — Judge  Fancher. 

“  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  proposition  to  clothe  the 
State  with  authority  to  teach  religion.  Such  teaching,  for 
the  most  part,  must  necessarily  be  formal  and  offlcial.  lacking 
the  most  vital  elements  of  efficacious  religious  instruction.” 
— Professor  Hinsdale. 
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■■  'I'lie  State  ou.s;lit  so  to  arrange  that  it  should  be 
given;  not  at  the  State’s  cost,  necessarily." — Dr.  John 
ilall. 

"  I  think  so." — Ex-President  Magill. 

The  most  of  the  answers  thus  quoted  1  have  classed  ac 
"  modified,"  though  some  in  the  affirmative  and  some  in  the 
negative  are  (juoted  to  show  the  positive  view  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  quoted.  'I'he  most  of  those  included  in  the  85 
affirmatives  and  the  64  negatives  answered  by  a  simple 
‘‘  yes  "  or  "  no.”  In  some  cases  the  quotations  given  ought 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  answers  of  the  authors  to 
preceding  questions;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  quoting 
such  answers  as,  standing  alone,  would  misrepresent  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  author. 

Space  does  not  permit  quotations  from  answers  to  the  re¬ 
maining  (luestions.  I  can  only  give  an  analysis  of  the  result. 
Ninety  would  give  sacred  history  and  literature,  7  would 
teach  doctrines  and  creeds,  45  would  teach  Church  history, 
120  would  have  instruction  in  moral  lessons  from  the  Bible, 
1 1  would  teach  all  of  the  above,  and  30  would  teach  none  of 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  think  that  it  is  safe 
to  teach  sacred  history  and  literature,  and  moral  lessons  from 
the  Bible,  and  that  only  a  few  would  admit  anything  else.  Of 
course,  most  of  those  favoring  sacred  history  and  literature 
are  found  in  the  column  favoring  moral  lessons  from  the 
Bible. 

In  answer  to  question  9,  142  distinguish  moral  from  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  and  40  make  no  distinction. 

The  large  proportion  believe,  in  answer  to  questions  10 
and  II,  that  the  chief  ob.stacle  to  the  introduction  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  is  sectarianism,  narrowness,  bigotry,  or 
superstition.  “  Poor  teachers  "  is  offered  as  an  objection  by 
quite  a  number,  and  also  that  ('hurch  and  state  are  separate 
in  this  country. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  would  favor  a  trial  under 
certain  limitations.  46  would  not  give  it  a  trial,  and  12  pro¬ 
nounce  its  introduction  an  impossibility.  Some,  who  believe 
in  religious  instruction  as  a  theory,  positively  and  emphati- 
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cally  oppose  any  attempt  to  work  out  tlie  problem;  it  beinj^ 
beyond  solution  in  our  country. 

.Ml  but  thirteen  of  my  correspondents  permit  the  use  of 
their  names. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  answers  to  categorical  cjues- 
tions  do  not  admit  of  a  full  statement  of  one's  belief;  but 
some  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  answer 
more  fully,  as  the  quotations  given  prove. 

FURTHER  INVESTIGATIONS 

I  have  given,  thus  far,  statements  of  opinion  which,  com¬ 
ing  as  they  do.  from  such  eminent  persons,  are  entitled  to 
respect;  yet  they  must  be  regarded  somewhat  as  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  theories.  There  are  statistics  at  hand,  however, 
which  verify  the  positions  taken  by  the  majority,  and  which 
show  a  more  alarming  condition  of  things  than  even  the 
most  pessimistic  fear.  According  to  calculations  based  upon 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  there  were, 
in  1896.  20,865,377  children  in  the  United  States  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen.  Of  these  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
about  i.Ooo.ooo  are  of  Catholic  parentage.  Inasmuch,  as 
the  report  of  the  Sunday-school  Union  does  not  include 
Catholic  children,  and  as  many  of  the  Catholic  children  re¬ 
ceive  religious  instruction  in  the  parochial  school  and  in  the 
Church,  we  may  subtract  this  number  from  the  total,  which 
leaves  1 9.200.000  children.  Now  the  total  number  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholars  of  all  ages,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union  for  the  United  States  in  the  year  1896, 
was  10,890,092.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  .statis¬ 
tics  of  Sunday-school  scholars  include  children  under  five 
and  adults  over  eighteen.  There  are  no  statistics  upon  this 
point;  but,  suppose  we  allow  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  to  be  included  in  these  two  classes — a  conservative 
estimate,  I  think.  This  number  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
total  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in  order  to  make  a 
comparison  with  those  included  in  Commissioner  Harris’s  re¬ 
port,  which  refers  only  to  children  from  five  to  eighteen.  We 
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shall  have  then  about  9,500,000  children  from  five  to  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age  in  the  Sunday  school,  or  a  little  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  our  country.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  figures  is  simply  overwhelming.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  children  in  this  Christian  land  who  receive  practi¬ 
cally  no  religious  instruction!  For  but  few  parents  who  fail 
to  send  their  children  to  Sunday  school  are  careful  about  the 
religious  training  of  their  children  in  the  home.  Even  this 
feature  does  not  show  all  of  the  truth.  It  seems  to  admit  that 
the  fifty  per  cent,  who  attend  Sunday  school  are  receiving 
proper  religious  instruction;  but  everyone  knows  that  this 
cannot  be  granted.  W'ith  less  than  one  hour’s  instruction 
per  week,  with  irregular  attendance,  with  lack  of  study  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  and  with  so  many  untrained 
teachers — is  it  any  wonder  that,  even  among  those  who 
attend  Sunday  school,  there  is  still  woeful  ignorance  of 
the  Bible?  I  do  not  minimize  the  work  that  the  Sunday 
school  is  now  doing;  but.  at  its  best,  we  can  never  expect 
it  to  give  such  religious  instruction  as  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  moral  living  and  intelligent  citizenship.  And  the 
home,  too.  which  ought  to  be  the  center  of  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  influence,  is  too  prone  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the 
spiritual  instruction  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  just 
as  it  shifts  the  responsibility  of  intellectual  instruction  upon 
the  school. 

Rosenkranz  ^  shows  very  conclusively  that  no  system  of 
education  is  complete  without  religion.  He  says:  "  Educa¬ 
tion  has  to  prepare  man  for  religion  in  the  following  respects: 
(i)  It  gives  him  the  conception  of  it;  (2)  it  endeavors  to  have 
this  conception  realized  in  his  life;  (3)  it  subordinates  the 
theoretical  and  practical  process  in  adapting  him  to  a  special 
standpoint  of  ‘religious  culture.”  Further.  “Education 
must,  therefore,  first  accustom  the  youth  to  the  idea  that,  in 
doing  good,  he  unites  himself  with  God  as  with  the  absolute 
Person,  but  that  in  doing  evil  he  separates  himself  from  him.” 

Religious  instruction  has  always  been  recognized  as  the 
corner  stone  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  German  schools. 

®  Philosophy  of  education. 
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Four  to  six  hours  per  week  are  given  to  it  throughout  the 
entire  course.  It  was  once  my  privilege  to  have  a  complete 
picture  of  the  religious  course  in  a  public  school  in  Berlin. 
The  principal  gave  instruction  to  the  teachers  of  the  various 
classes  to  give  a  short  lesson  in  “  religion,”  illustrating  the 
work  of  each  class.  Accordingly,  I  began  with  the  lowest 
class  and  went  through  each  of  the  eight  classes  to  the  high¬ 
est.  Beginning  with  stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
course  led,  step  by  step,  through  the  various  phases  of  Old- 
Testament  history;  it  gave  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  work  of 
his  apostles;  it  included  the  chief  events  of  Church  history; 
texts  of  Scripture  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were  repeated 
from  memory;  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  the  catechism  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  were  discussed.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  devout  spirit  prevailed  among  both  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils.  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  discovered  any  other 
spirit  in  the  religious  instruction  in  the  German  common 
schools. 

In  giving  the  above  picture  I  am  simply  describing  what  I 
saw  and  not  committing  myself  to  such  a  course  for  our 
schools.  Everyone  knows  that  some  features  of  this  course 
are  impossible  under  our  American  conditions.  I  may  say 
that,  while  German  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  influence 
of  the  Church  in  the  schools,  and  would  have  all  Church  cen¬ 
sorship  removed,  all  agree  as  to  the  vital  importance  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  in  producing  right  character  and  securing  a 
well-balanced  and  harmonious  development;  therefore  no  one 
would  have  it  omitted.  The  chief  objection  of  German 
educators  is  that  pastors,  who  are  often  local  school  inspect¬ 
ors.  are  not  pedagogically  trained  men.  Professor  Delitzsch, 
in  his  Biblical  psychology,  says,  “  The  heart  is  the  deep  center 
of  all  mental  and  spiritual  life.” 

I  give  one  more  quotation  from  the  many  opinions  at  hand 
in  support  of  the  belief  that  religious  instruction  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  education.  Professor  John  A.  Hines  says: 
”  Familiarity  with  the  Bible  is  worth  more  to  the  student  of 
our  best  literature  than  familiarity  with  any  dozen  other 
books  that  could  be  named. 
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■■  The  pupil  needs  chierty: 

“  I.  A  minute  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts  recited  in 
the  Bible. 

“  2.  A  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  parables  and 
other  teachings  of  Jesus. 

“  3.  A  memory  of  much  of  the  sublime  language  of  the 
poets  and  ])rophets  of  the  two  Testaments.” 

If.  then,  religious  instruction  is  necessary  to  complete  edu¬ 
cation.  1  think  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the 
State  must  assume  some  part  of  it  in  the  common  schools.  It 
cannot  assume  the  whole  of  it.  for  creeds  can  never  be  taught 
by  the  State  in  a  country  where  Church  ami  State  are 
separated  and  where  there  are  so  many  sects.  There  must 
never  be  admitted  into  the  public  school  any  intluence  that 
gives  the  least  color  of  sectarianism.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
of.  is  not  desired,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  order  to  [)roduce  the 
end  which  must  be  sought.  We  have  seen  that  not  one-half 
of  the  children  are  taught  those  things  so  essential  to  good 
citizenship  and  a  happy  and  useful  life.  The  institutions  that 
are  now  attempting  this  work  are  not  succeeding,  and  never 
can  fully  succeed.  There  is  only  one  institution  that  reaches 
all  the  children,  and  that  is  the  public  school. 

Why  should  not  the  State  teach  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Bible  as  well  as  its  moral  lessons?  Why  exclude  sacred 
history  and  literature  and  admit  every  other  history  and 
literature?  W'e  teach  the  sublime  thoughts  of  Cicero.  Shaks- 
pere,  or  Kmerson.  and  may  not  introduce  those  of  David. 
Isaiah,  or  Paul.  We  familiarize  the  children  with  the  deeds 
of  Alexander,  CTcsar,  or  Napoleon,  but  must  be  silent  con¬ 
cerning  Moses.  Joshua,  or  Jesus.  There  need  be  no  sec¬ 
tarianism  in  this  teaching.  Rea<l  John  W.  Hall’s  article  on 
Bible  study  in  the  November  (  i8«)7)  Edlx.xtioxat.  Revifw 
and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  the  Bible  without  ottense 
to  anyone.  Put  all  the  safeguards  you  plea.se  to  prevent  sec¬ 
tarian  teaching,  but  give  to  the  child  that  which  is  his 
inherent  right — natnely.  the  best  education  possible. 

It  cannot  be.  in  this  age  of  tolerance  and  intelligence,  that 
there  is  not  a  common  platform  of  literary?  historic,  and 
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moral  teaching  founded  directly  upon  the  Bible  upon  which 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Christian,  orthodox  and 
liberal  can  stand  in  onr  public  schools.  They,  and  they  alone, 
can  supply  this  vital  deficiency  in  our  educational  practice: 
and  I  believe  that  parents  would  welcome  such  instruction, 
could  they  be  assured  of  its  non-sectarian  character. 

Some  may  oljject  to  the  term  “  religions  ”  as  applied  to  the 
instruction  thus  outlined,  claiming  that  it  is  simply  ethical. 
I  am  not  a  stickler  for  terms,  but  ])refcr  the  term  used,  even 
with  instruction  so  limited,  as  it  will  inspire  respect,  awaken 
reverence,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  deeper  spiritual  truths 
that  the  home  and  the  Church  must  add.  With  the  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  moral  lessons  of  the  Bible  well  taught  in  the 
public  school,  these  other  agencies  could  devote  themselves 
to  the  more  specific  doctrinal  and  spiritual  lessons  which  must 
be  e.xclnded  from  the  State  schools.  And  would  not  such 
religions  instruction  in  the  day  school  be  an  e.xcellent  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  further  necessary  instruction  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  and  the  home? 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Boiuinillon,  an  eminent  Catholic  priest, 
says:^  “Education:  to  whom  docs  it  belong?  is  the  (juestiou 
with  which  we  started  out.  We  now  make  answer:  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  individual,  physical  or  moral,  to  the  family,  to  the 
State,  to  the  Church:  to  none  of  these  solely  and  exclusively, 
but  to  all  four  combined  in  harmonious  working,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  man  is  not  an  isolated  but  a  .social  being.  Precisely 
in  the  harmonious  combination  of  these  four  factors  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  difficulty  of  practical  application.” 

'file  home,  the  Church,  the  State — each  has  its  duty  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  education  of  the  child:  and.  if  each  will  perform 
that  duty,  the  result  will  be  an  .\merican  citizen  pure.  holy, 
intelligent,  and  patriotic — a  man  loving  his  country,  his  (iod. 
and  his  fellow-man  as  he  loves  himself,  and  c>ne  who  believes 
and  practices  righteonsne.ss. 

Lkvi  Seelev 

Statk  Normai.  Senool, 

Tkk.nton.  N.  J. 


*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Education  :  to  whom  does  it  heloni^ ? 
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STUDENT  LIFE  AT  JENA 

Jena  is  almost  the  center  of  Germany,  not  only  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  modern  educational  method  but  also  geographically. 
From  whatever  direction  the  American  student  approaches  it, 
he  is  certain  to  be  waylaid  by  one  or  more  interesting  cities 
t’»  route,  and  detained  until  the  last  moment.  Accordingly, 
upon  his  arrival,  tired  out  and  almost  stupid  with  sight-see¬ 
ing.  he  takes  the  first  hotel  ’bus  that  offers  itself,  and  becomes 
really  awake  (probably  for  the  first  time  in  several  hours)  as 
he  juggles  with  the  feather-bed  which  in  Germany  serves  in 
lieu  of  blankets. 

Not  infrecpiently  he  is  armed  with  very  little  ability  to 
speak  German.  But  strong  in  the  possession  of  a  card  or 
letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Rein,  he  sets  forth  in  quest  of  the 
professor's  house.  .After  some  entanglements,  owing  to 
house  numbers  which  run  both  ways,  and  streets  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  end  but  do  not,  or  appear  not  to  end  but  do.  he  finds 
himself  close  by  the  river  Saale,  while  well  up  on  the  bluff, 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  road,  perches  the  house  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  As  he  approaches,  he  notices  two  horses’  heads  of 
wood  placed  on  the  ridgepole,  in  deference  to  the  German 
tradition  which  supposes  them  to  protect  the  house.  He 
notes,  also,  the  usual  air  of  stability  characteristic  of  German 
architecture.  The  professor  has  been  democratic  and  pro¬ 
gressive  even  in  the  construction  of  his  house,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  defiance  of  German  social  custom  in  making  a  part  of 
it  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

Soon  he  is  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Herr  Professor.  He 
enters  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  language, 
of  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  ordinary  forms  of  German 
courtesy,  and  awed  by  the  many  vaguely  defined  difficulties 
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of  the  approaching  interview.  But.  contrary  to  all  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  professor,  who  knows  his  new  student  as  he  does  the 
children,  without  need  of  words,  receives  him  so  kindly,  un¬ 
derstands  (  ?)  his  German  so  well,  and  so  reassures  him  with 
his  good-natured  and  sympathetic  face  that  the  new-comer 
feels  as  if  he  were  only  renewing  an  old  acquaintanceship, 
and  even  pretends  to  understand  what  the  professor  says. 
At  this  moment  the  chief  desire  of  the  traveler’s  heart  is  the 
sight  of  a  fellow-American's  face.  The  professor  knows  this, 
soon  equips  him  w  ith  adilresses.  and  bows  him  out  so  politely 
that  the  new  student  feels  certain  he  has  made  a  good  im¬ 
pression. 

fh'esently  he  finds  some  exiled  countryman,  who  is  glad 
enough  to  welcome  any  addition  to  the  American  colony 
and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  relative  merits  of  the  few  Pen¬ 
sions  in  the  town.  He  discovers  that  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  very  satisfactory  room,  board,  and  attendance  at  a  rate 
rather  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  He  soon  lo¬ 
cates,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  arrangement  is  all  right, 
for  the  simjile  rea.'ion  that  his  new  ly  found  but  most  necessary 
friend  says  it  is.  Some  of  the  families  in  Jena  are  particu¬ 
larly  happy  in  their  reception  of  Americans,  and  many  of  us 
owe  much  to  their  kindliness  and  encouragement. 

The  board,  at  most  of  these  Pensions,  is  not  only  reasonable 
in  price  but  good  in  quality.  The  fare  of  the  ordinary  Ger¬ 
man  household  is  not  intended  for  dyspeptics.  Almost 
everything  is  fried.  Moreover,  the  German  likes  spices  and 
mixtures.  A  “  beefsteak  ”  in  Germany  means  a  ball  of  sau¬ 
sage  meat.  The  steak  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  called 
an  ‘‘  English  beefsteak."  Omelets  are  served  covered  with 
sugar.  Oatmeal,  cornmeal.  rice,  and  beans  are  never  used  as 
breakfast  dishes,  unless  it  be  in  the  dining  rooms  of  the  vege¬ 
tarians  in  Berlin.  Some  of  the  families  receiving  Americans 
do  adapt  themselves  to  our  customs,  .\ccordingly.  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  meals  at  American  hours,  and,  in  some  places, 
even  beans  and  ice  cream  are  occasional  features  of  the  board. 
The  average  bill  is  quite  a  pretentious  affair.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  one  received  for  the  month  of  December: 
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RECHNUNG 

.MARKS 

Miethe  (room  rent) 

16.66 

BeJienung('itTv'ict\i.  t’.,  care  of  room  ami  Ijoots) 

3. 

•  75 

27  X  Fruhstiick  (hitakiasl)  (A  50 

13-50 

‘i-ziYz 

30  X  Mittag  (dinner)  @  65 

19.50 

4-871^ 

27  X  AhenJbrot  (d  75 

21.75 

5-43)4' 

31  X  UeizuHg  (heating)  (w  20 

6.20 

1-55 

Petroleum,  Licht,  Slreichholzer  (oil,  candle,  ami 

matches) 

1-25 

•3i>f 

I  X  Putter  und  Brot 

.10 

.02)4 

Si. 96 

$20.49 

This  represents  the  average  hill  of  a  Pension  in  Jena.  Rooms 
are  heated,  almost  universally,  by  the  big,  old-fashioned,  Ger¬ 
man  porcelain  stoves,  which  are  certainly  most  economical, 
though  rather  slow  in  heating  up.  They  burn  a  kind  of  peat 
coal,  pressed  into  brick  form.  Five  cents  a  day  is  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  heating  one  room  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  which  our  .\merican  is  di¬ 
rected  or  taken  by  one  of  his  friends,  is  the  University,  and 
especially  to  the  bulletin-board,  where  he  will  find  items  re¬ 
garding  the  courses  for  the  term  about  to  open.  Here  he  is 
confronted  with  a  large  number  of  announcements,  some  of 
them  written  on  ordinary  brown  paper,  some  of  them  on 
regular  writing  paper.  Most  of  them  are  in  German  script, 
and  to  the  stranger  hopeless.  A  few  are  in  the  English 
hand,  and  these  he  reads  with  interest,  whether  he  is  going  to 
take  the  courses  or  not.  E’nless  previously  warned  he  may 
look  hopefully  through  the  announcements  in  the  German 
script;  but.  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  give  them  up.  or  call  in  the 
service  of  some  German  who  may  be  standing  near,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  has  found  a  signature,  or  other  recognizable 
sign  on  some  of  them,  indicating  that  they  concern  ])ro- 
fes.sors  in  whose  courses  he  is  interested. 

Before  he  has  been  in  Jena  very  long  he  feels  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  enroll,  and  .so  visits  the  office  of  the  Dean.  But 
this  matter  of  enrollment  is  not  so  simple  as  he  has  antici¬ 
pated.  Though  he  may  feel  strong  in  the  possession  of  a 
paper  showing  him  to  be  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  for  two 
years  a  post-graduate  at  Columbia,  he  will  find  that  it  counts 
for  rather  le.ss  than  the  combined  impressiveness  of  a  pass- 
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port  and  a  high-school  or  similar  diploma.  After  certain  re¬ 
quirements  forcibly  suggesting  red-tape  have  been  complied 
with,  he  finally  ascends  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Dean’s  office 
with  joyful  steps,  feeling  that  now  at  last  he  is  prepared  to 
exchange  his  previous  un-“  immatriculated  ”  state  for  com¬ 
plete  enrollment. 

Right  here  our  joyous  friend  neecls  advice.  Let  the 
writer’s  experience  be  a  warning.  Having  obtained  the  nec¬ 
essary  papers,  after  considerable  trouble,  and  feeling  that  now 
he  had  reached  the  ))oint  where  he  was  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
student  of  the  great  University,  he  went  up  the  stairs  of  the 
old  building,  which  in  ])re-imiversity  times  was  an  ancient 
cloister,  to  the  Dean’s  office,  two  steps  at  a  time,  whistling  or 
humming  in  a  quiet  way  to  himself.  lie  passed  in  with  only 
a  preliminary  knock,  without  removing  his  cap  fully  and 
completely,  before  he  had  opened  the  door.  He  was  not  met 
with  open  arms;  but.  instead,  dowti  upon  his  scared  head  came 
peals  of  German  thunder,  which  simply  overwhelmed  him 
with  unmeaning  noise.  A  friend,  who  had  come  with  him 
and  had  remained  outside  the  door,  hearing  the  angry  vo¬ 
ciferations,  hastened  to  the  rescue.  It  was  found  that  the 
victim  of  this  bombardment  had  committed  two  capital 
offenses  at  the  very  outset.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  whis¬ 
tled  as  he  came  up  the  stairs  of  the  institution,  and.  secondly, 
he  had  entered  the  room  of  the  Univcrsifats-amt  without  care¬ 
fully  taking  off  his  cap  before  he  opened  the  door.  The 
defendant  had  to  plead  guilty  to  both  charges.  He  had  whis¬ 
tled  or  hummed  to  himself  as  he  came  up  the  stairs,  and,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  extreme  amount  of  deference  to  be  shown  a  Ger¬ 
man  sub-official,  he  had  daretl  to  come  in  with  his  cap  only 
partially  removed.  He  received  a  most  unmannerly  lecture 
on  manners,  and  almost  expected  to  be  .sent  off  immediately 
to  the  old-time  university  jail,  which  he  had  already  been 
warned  was  still  in  use:  but  the  storm  finally  passed  over, 
and  the  repre.sentative  of  the  Unk'crsitdts-ainf  with  only  a  few 
lingering  grunts  allowed  him  to  inscribe  himself  as  a  student 
of  Jena.  Fle  felt  it  would  be  some  days  before  he  would  re¬ 
cover  sufficiently  from  this  process  to  have  the  courage  to 
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altenipt  .'inolhcr  interview  with  univer.sitv  ofticers.  lUit  be¬ 
fore  he  had  inueh  time  to  think  alunit  tlelayinj^',  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  formal  epistle,  for  tlie  delivery  <if  which  he  liad  to 
pay  the  postage,  askinj^  him  to  report  to  the  (Jiuicstor  and  pay 
the  matricitlation  fee  of  live  dollars.  Almost  every  mail 
thereafter  brought  him  a  little  reminder,  costini;  live  pfennigs 
f»ostaj;e.  tmtil  he  had  c(»m])lied.  lie  soon  conchtded  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  remit  promj)tly  ;md  paid  the  twenty  marks 
as  his  Iiininilrilciilalioiisj^chulir,  thinkinj^  himself  very  lucky 
to  ‘(et  off  so  che.'iply,  when  a  fee  with  a  name  like  that  was  in¬ 
volved.  This  duty  done,  he  still  lacked  complete  status 
as  a  stttdent  tmtil  he  had  received  and  accepted  ;m  in- 
vitatimi  to  shake  han<ls  with  the  I’rorcitor.  The  stuclents 
do  this  in  job  lots,  upon  invitation,  d  he  handshake 
pledj,^es  them  tc)  obey  ail  the  university  laws,  ‘‘  made  and  to 
be  made."  Me  is  now  a  stttdent  in  fttll  standinj^;.  1  le  is  free. 
.\o  loiif^er  will  he  receive  notes  from  the  university  attthori- 
ties.  Me  attends  lectures  (»r  iK)t.  as  he  |>le:ises.  Me  loafs  or 
wcd'ks.  according,''  to  his  choice,  d'he  tmiversity  interests 
itself  in  him  mily  to  collect  the  tuition  fees  for  the  courses  to 
which  he  has  subscribed.  If  these  amount  to  sixteen  hours 
a  week,  his  fees  will  be  about  twenty  «lollars  a  semester.  I'his 
inclttdes  two  or  three  mtirks  for  insurance  aj^ainst  sickness, 
in  return  for  which  he  has  lu>spital  privileijes.  If.  later,  he 
shotild  take  the  examinations  for  a  dettree,  a  speci.al  fee  of 
about  sixfv-f»ne  dollars  is  char.ued.  and  it  will  cost  at  least 
forty  more  to  furnish  the  university  with  the  refptisite  coi)ies 
of  liis  dissertJition. 

d'he  ritrinan  student  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  the 
American,  whose  hle.'i  of  hitn  had  previously  iticlttded  lou" 
hair,  disajyreeable  manners.  bf)f)ks.  time-worn  clothes,  a  no¬ 
ticeable  stftop.  tj^eneral  ttnkemf)tncss.  spect.'icles.  and  beer.  It 
is.  therefore.  <|tnte  a  shock  to  the  new-comer  at  Jena  to  fuul 
that,  with  the  excejition  of  the  spectacles  and  beer,  his  idea 
and  its  original  apparently  do  not  cf)rrespond.  Sttch,  at 
least,  is  his  judgment  as  he  walks  the  narrctw  streets  of  the 
crowded  little  town.  For  here  the  averaj^e  <'',.,rman  sttident 
is  f|itite  i?avlv  a[)pareled.  tlu»u|Ldi  his  vestments  may  lack  taste 
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and  never  fit  him.  I  liey  are  a  standing  hiu  unheeded  re- 
huke  lo  the  tailoring  profession  of  all  ( iennany.  Moreover 
his  hair  i.■^  not  e.i|»eeially  long,  he  i.'  fairly  neat,  does  not 
stoop,  is  jxilite.  and  on  principle  carrie>  nothing  except  a 
cane. 

'I'he  (iernian  student  who  loafs  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
person  from  the  .\merican  college  hoy  wIkj  may  he  classed 
with  him.  d'here  are  none  of  the  ont>ide  accessories  to  a 
college  cour.se — athletics,  journalism,  society,  etc. — which  so 
often  occupy  the  attention  of  students  who  otherwise  might 
make  as  thoroughly  proficient  idlers  as  their  <  ierman  proto¬ 
types.  'file  latter,  freed  from  their  nine  years  of  restraint  in 
the  gymnasium,  begin  their  uni\ersity  courses  with  the  e.x- 
firess  determination  to  enjoy  the  freedom  from  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  debarred.  If  wealthy,  they  soon  join 
.some  cha])ter  of  one  of  the  great  societies  which  have  treas¬ 
ured  and  handed  down  to  the  'I'euton  of  to-day  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  often  senseless  custom.-  of  an  inferior  civilization, 
'riicnce  has  come  down  to  the  ]>re.-ent  day  the  old  custom  of 
dueling,  which  has  fostered  (according  to  the  Kaiser)  the 
courage  of  the  <  ierman>.  riieiice  came  the  love  of  idleness, 
the  cherishe*!  jirivilege  of  those  upon  whom  fortune  has 
smiled.  'I'lirongh  these  societies  the  intense  love  of  good- 
fellowship  has  been  inculcated,  which  h.as  led  to  incalculable 
waste  of  time  and  brains,  and  to  a  callousness  toward  other 
evils  far  worse,  d  he  daily  programme  of  such  studei.ts  is 
divided  between  parading  up  and  down  the  streets,  lounging 
in  restaurants,  fencing,  and  beer-drinking.  ( )ccasionally 
they  gf)  to  a  village  just  outside  of  Jena  and  cf)nduct  or  ob¬ 
serve  a  duel,  either  previously  arrange*!  for  tlie  sake  of  having 
one,  or  the  outernne  of  a  challenge  sent  on  the  grouinl  of 
some  grievance,  real  or  imagine*!.  These  *luels.  as  usually 
fought,  are  much  commoner  ancl  somewhat  tamer  than  is 
generally  supp*)sed.  The  contestant  stan*ls  opposite  his  op¬ 
ponent  with  feet  firndy  plante*!,  left  arm  fastene*!  bchin*l  him. 
his  body  and  right  arm  heavily  bamlaged.  atul  attempts  t*) 
strike  his  opponent’s  hea*l  with  a  light  sword  by  a  wrist  move¬ 
ment.  No  arm  movements  or  thrusts  are  allowe*!.  F.acli 
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contestant  is  l^anda^ed  similarly,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  eyes,  the  heads  of  both  are  unprotected,  d  he  sharp, 
light  sword  makes  the  hair  fly  as,  with  lightning  sweep,  it 
grazes  the  hea<l  of  the  duelist.  I  he  seconds  regulate  the 
rounds,  and  stoj)  them  whenever  one  of  the  fighters  is  cut. 
P.ut,  unless  the  wound  is  serious,  the  battle  goes  on  until  one 
contestant  either  moves  from  his  position  or  has  lost,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  attending  physician,  too  much  blood  to  make 
it  safe  for  him  to  proceed.  .Most  .Americans  go  to  see  a  duel 
or  two.  but  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  even  the  extremest 
of  1  lerbartians  will  attempt  to  introduce  it  in  this  country. 
F  rom  almost  every  point  of  view  it  is  di.sgusting;  and,  though 
it  may  cultivate  courage,  the  contestants  seem  to  rely  ma¬ 
terially  upon  Scliiui/^s  to  augment  their  stock  of  valor.  It 
certainly  does  accustom  them  to  the  sight  of  blood.  At  least 
two  well-known  .Americans  of  my  accpiaintance,  lacking  this 
training,  have  rpiietly  slijiped  out  from  the  crowd  of  on¬ 
lookers  ami  retired  tf)  scenes  less  bloody,  until  their  .systems 
of  circulation  had  resumed  normal  balance. 

d  he  Corps-stitiicnt,  with  his  tireless  promenading,  with  his 
gay  ribbons  and  cap.  the  insignia  of  his  fraternity,  is  one  of  the 
most  consfiicuous  pictures  of  fierman  student  life.  .A  sketch 
of  the  Cierman  “  grind  ”  is  (juite  the  reverse,  and  his  life  is 
an  extremely  prosaic  one.  He  rooms  alone  to  be  free  from 
interruption.  He  associates  with  others  very  little  except  at 
his  noon  meal,  when  he  usually  dines  with  some  friend  at  a 
restaurant.  His  life  is  one  of  moiKitony,  broken  by  no  social 
duties,  ddie  Kneipe  alone,  in  which  he  meets  other  special¬ 
ists  in  his  line,  brings  him  into  the  world  and  holds  him  there 
long  after  his  sjiecialty  has  been  forgotten.  Ihit  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  befuddled  head  he  resumes  the  weary  grind,  ddiis 
type  of  man  is  not  often  seen  by  the  .American  stmlent  ex¬ 
cept  in  attendance  at  the  lectures,  where  he  is  always  pres¬ 
ent.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  men,  ami  a  friend.ship 
with  them  is  well  worth  the  effort  which  it  may  involve.  •  .A, 
student  of  this  sort  will  be  able  to  analyze  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  fierman  customs  and  reduce  them  to  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  He  becomes  almost  elofiuent  in  such  a 
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discussion,  and  the  standpoint  of  the  stranger  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  broadened.  It  is  possible  to  trade  English  for  German 
lessons,  and  this  is  often  the  best  way  of  becoming  ac- 
(piainted.  As  the  ( iennan  in  Jena  sehlom  s])eaks  h'nglish, 
even  the  hhiglish  lesson  must  be  taught  in  German.  I'he 
whcde  time  is  therefore  ])rotitabIy  spent. 

I'he  American  at  Jena  j)reserves  his  individuality.  Fur¬ 
ther  than  to  remove  his  hat  in  true  German  fashion  as  he 
sdutes  a  fellow-student  he  refrains  from  imitating  the  Ger¬ 
man.  freciuently  refusing  even  the  luxury  of  beer,  lie  is 
there  for  work  and  is  recognized  as  a  worker  by  his  profess¬ 
ors  and  fellows.  He  will  be  found  at  the  lectures  regularly. 
II is  name  is  most  likely  to  be  seen  o!i  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  courses  in  philosophy  and  education.  Hr.  Eucken,  pr<j- 
fessor  of  philosf)phy.  and  Hr.  Rein,  professor  of  education,  are 
perhai)S  the  most  widely  known  of  the  Jena  faculty.  Both 
of  them  interest  themselves  in  the  American  students  recom¬ 
mended  to  them,  and  an  invitation  to  dine  with  either  of  them 
is  an  event  carrying  with  it  pleasant  anticipations,  which  will 
be  more  than  realized.  .\s  an  entertainer  Professor  luicken 
has  few  ecpials.  I’re])ared  on  almost  any  subject,  enthusias¬ 
tic.  quick  and  deep  in  his  sympathy  and  its  expression,  he  has 
won  you  almost  by  the  time  he  has  pronounced  your  name. 
It  gives  his  students  great  satisfaction  to  hear  him  pro¬ 
nounced  by  some  of  the  German  professors  the  greatest  of  the 
German  philosophers  of  to-day. 

Xo  less  entertaining  is  a  talk  with  Professor  Rein.  As  a 
professor  of  the  University  and  director  of  the  Practice 
School,  with  an  international  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  edu¬ 
cation.  he  carries  with  him  a  breadth  of  view  and  richness  of 
experience  which  make  a  conference  with  him  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable. 

Instruction  at  Jena,  as  in  every  German  university,  is  given 
almost  entirely  through  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  Col¬ 
lateral  reading  may  be  recommended  by  the  professor,  either 
in  his  lecture  or  in  private.  .\t  his  first  lecture  the  American 
is  likely  to  be  present  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour, 
as  is  the  requirement  in  the  .Xmerican  college.  Then  he 
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learns  from  actual  experience  the  meaning  of  the  term  das 
akadennschc  I  icrtcl,  or  "  the  academic  quarter  hour."  He 
finds  that  he  has  fully  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  talk  with 
his  friends  before  the  lecture  begins.  At  this  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  well  acriuainted  with  the  students.  At  the 
lectures  on  erlucation  he  meets  Germans,  Americans.  Bulgari¬ 
ans,  Servians,  Russians.  Frenchmen,  and  sometimes  even 
Turks  and  Greeks.  Suddenly,  however,  a  general  shuffling 
and  taking  of  seats  begins,  followed  by  a  cessation  of  con¬ 
versation;  everyone  assuming  a  listening  attitude.  Per  Herr 
Professor  koiiiiiit.  d'he  first  lecture  does  not  mean  much  to 
the  average  .\merican,  unless  he  has  been  in  Germany  at  least 
a  month  and  can  read  German  with  considerable  facility. 
From  the  nc.xt  lecture  he  may  get  something  more  tangible, 
but  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  a  discourse  of  any  length 
can  be  expected  to  carry  with  it  much  definiteness,  though  Dr. 
Rein  is  easier  to  understand  than  most  of  the  professors,  'f  he 
front  scats  help  one  greatly  to  catch  the  words  with  all  the 
distinctness  jiossible.  and  are  therefore  popular  with  foreign¬ 
ers.  Some  of  the  Americans  try  to  take  sixteen  <^r  seventeen 
hours  a  week  of  lectures,  but  usually  find  that  ti'io  much  of  a 
strain.  Ten  is  a  far  better  number  to  begin  with.  'J'he  new¬ 
comer  little  realizes  how  much  the  constant  attempt  to  speak 
and  understand  the  language  will  fatigue  his  nervous  system. 
ITc  becomes  tired  without  knowing  why. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Jena  to  the  student 
of  education  is  the  practice  school.  It  has  been  located  in  an 
old  dwelling  house  with  very  mediocre  equipment,  though  an 
appropriation  for  a  new  building  has  now  been  secured,  and 
the  work  is  already  well  under  way.  The  special  strength  of 
the  school  is.  however,  and  will  be.  in  its  director.  Dr.  Rein, 
and  the  close  connection  that  is  constantly  maintained  here 
between  theory  and  practice.  At  first  a  visitor  is  inclined 
to  say  that  these  do  not  differ  greatly  from  ordinary  school¬ 
rooms.  It  is  only  after  he  has  studied  them  long  enough  to 
know  the  children,  and  the  methods  of  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  that  the  excellence  of  the  school  becomes  apparent. 
Some  of  the  Oberlehrcrs  or  critic-teachers  can  prepare  lessons 
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that  are  almost  perfect  in  educational  method,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  children  which  is  displayed.  The  pupils 
themselves  evidence  the  high  quality  of  the  instruction  hy 
good  habits,  both  mental  and  physical,  by  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  work,  as  well  as  in  the  progress  which 
they  have  made.* 

A  special  blank  book,  in  which  criticisms  and  their  answers 
are  to  be  written,  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  any  visitor  or  ob¬ 
server  in  the  practice  school.  Accordingly  all  the  teaching, 
including  the  work  of  the  regular  critics,  is  ojien  to  criticism 
from  any  source.  Occasionally,  some  very  s])irited  attacks 
and  replies  appear  in  this  book.  At  least  once  a  week  a  model 
lesson,  called  the  Praktikiau,  is  given  in  the  ])ractice  school, 
which  is  under  the  criticism  of  the  entire  Sciniinv.  The  plan 
of  the  lesson  is  written  out  in  detail,  showing  both  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  asked  and  the  replies  to  I)c  e.xpecteil.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Seminar  takes  notes  on  the  points  of  success  and 
failure.  On  Thursday  evenings  a  conference  is  held  for  the 
formal  criticism  of  the  model  lesson.  One  member,  previ¬ 
ously  appointed,  critic,  attacks  any  point  considered  by  him 
vulnerable,  while  the  Praktikant  has  abundant  opportunity 
to  reply.  It  is  seldom  that  a  battle  royal  does  not  ensue. 
The  members  of  the  Seminar  are  likely  to  join  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  discussion  becomes  general.  Xot  infrequently 
midnight  finds  the  argument  still  at  its  height. 

Women  have  not,  as  yet,  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
university.  They  can.  however,  attend  the  practice  school 
and  the  educational  conferences.  At  the  latter,  a  glass  cjf 
beer  is  likely  to  be  found  at  almost  every  chair,  but.  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Rein  and  the  Americans,  smoking,  a  cus¬ 
tomary  feature  of  the  conferences,  is  deferretl  when  women 
are  present.  A  number  of  the  professors  offer  to  repeat  their 
courses  outside  of  the  imiversity  halls,  if  two  or  three  women 
present  themselves.  They  arc  also  willing  to  direct  the  read¬ 
ing  of  any  who  may  come  to  work  in  the  practice  school. 

There  are  so  few  Americans  at  Jena  that  they  soon  become 

'  The  aim  and  spirit  of  the  scliool  liave  l)een  clear!)  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the 
Edccationai.  Rf.vikw  for  October,  1S97. 
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well  acquainted  with  each  other.  Their  interests  are  along 
similar  lines,  and  frequent  walks  and  bicycle  rides  together 
are  the  rule.  With  fine  roads  everywhere,  the  wheel  is  a  great 
source  of  recreation  and  enjoyment.  Near  at  hand  is  the 
beautiful  Thuringian  forest,  and  within  a  day's  ride  through 
picturesque  country  are  Weimar.  Eisenach,  Leipsic,  Alten- 
burg,  and  a  half  dozen  other  cities  of  interest  and  fame. 
For  pedestrians  the  walks  about  Jena  are  almost  inex¬ 
haustible.  redundant  with  historic  reminiscence  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Saale  valley,  with  its  legends  and  time-worn 
castles. 


State  Normal  School, 
Mankato,  Minn. 


Stuart  H.  Rowe 


IV 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  CENTER  OF  COM¬ 
MUNITY  LIFE 

This  is  the  clay  of  teaching  patriotism  in  the  public  schools. 
Probably  there  has  never  been  a  time  before  in  the  history  of 
our  schools  when  so  much  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of 
inculcating  in  the  child  a  love  of  country,  together  with  some 
idea  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  it,  while  it  is  sought 
to  inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  its  destiny  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  mission  among  the  nations.  Much  of 
this  teaching  has  been  productive  of  good:  very  much,  how¬ 
ever,  has  depended  upon  the  character  of  the  ideal  upheld. 
One  of  the  prevailing  ideals  has  found  expression  in  the 
familiar  adage:  “  Our  country,  right  or  wrong”:  another  in 
a  less  famous  saying  of  Lowell's,  “  Our  country — bounded 
on  the  north  by  justice,  on  the  east  by  justice,  on  the  south  by 
justice,  on  the  west  by  justice."  The  spirit  engendered  by 
the  former  of  these  ideals  is  of  the  narrow,  exclusive  sort  that 
prompts  in  the  child  such  a  remark  as.  **  My  papa  lives  in  a 
nicer  house  than  yours  does  while  the  other  e.xhales  a  spirit 
of  broad  toleration,  which,  so  far  from  e.xciting  the  hostility 
of  some  less-favored  neighboring  nationality,  may  even  be 
brought  to  include  its  aspirations  as  kindred,  in  essence,  to 
one’s  own. 

But  aside  from  the  broad  distinction  lying  between  these 
different  ideals  of  patriotism,  there  has  been  at  work,  in  all 
this  striving,  a  more  or  less  conscious  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  patriotism — the  love  of  country — represents  the  general 
as  opposed  to  the  individual,  the  abstract  as  opposed  to  the 
concrete,  the  altruistic  as  opposed  to  the  egoistic.  Only  some 
have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  general  to  be  merely 
the  sum  of  the  individual — a  combination  of  the  interests  of 
all.  instead  of  the  expression  of  their  collective  aspirations. 
Those  that  have  understood  patriotism  best  have  conceived 
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it  as  a  cultivation  of  the  common  life  of  a  nation,  state,  or 
given  society,  ratlier  than  as  a  narrow  idolatry  of  particular 
customs,  forms,  and  habits  of  speech. 

'J'he  comiiKjn  life!  It  is  just  iu  this  that  we  of  this 
crowded,  busy  nineteenth-century  metropolis  are  most  de¬ 
ficient — therefore,  if  the  above  definition  be  correct,  most 
deficient  in  jiatriotism.  Is  it  not  true?  W  here  have  we  a 
life  in  which  all  the  citizens  share?  is  it  in  politics?  W'e 
know  its  corru])tion.  causing  many  to  draw  back  from  it  in 
affright,  while  hundreils  of  others  seek  from  it  only  their  own 
selfish  advantage.  Is  it  in  art  or  literature?  Ifach  one 
works  !)}•  himself,  seizing  here  and  there  a  bit  of  life,  it  may 
be,  in  transition,  but  unable  to  work  it  into  an  effective 
w  hole,  or  to  test  it  at  the  bar  of  an  accejited  opinion.  Is  it  in 
social  gatherings,  or  amusements?  The  (piestion  sounds  like 
a  mockery  when  we  remember  the  fatal  barrier  between  rich 
and  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differences  of  race  and  culti¬ 
vation  existing  among  us.  Is  it.  finally,  in  religion?  Look 
where  we  will  in  the  workl  to-day.  it  will  be  hard  to  find  a 
land  in  which  there  is  community  of  faith,  'fhe  day  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  tolling  of  a  bell  stirred  in  all  hearts  a 
common  disposition  to  worship  by  reminding  of  a  visible 
agency  protecting  and  gathering  to  itself  as  a  center  all  the 
individual  lives — that  day  is  past  indeed:  and  it  sometimes 
seems  as  if  the  lijis  of  men  would  never  again  be  move<l  in 
unison  to  the  wools  of  a  common  prayer.  Hut.  lest  this  view 
tend  too  greatly  to  discourage  those  who  seek  to  cultivate 
“  patriotism."  or  the  common  life,  let  us  hasten  to  remember 
that  a  deed  is  no  less  a  prayer,  and  that  here  in  the  realm  of 
action,  in  jiractical  co-operation  with  their  fellows,  the  way 
is  clear,  or  may  soon  become  so,  by  which  to  a])proach  a 
loftier  collective  ideal. 

In  the  chaos  of  beliefs  and  opinions,  of  clashing  ambitions 
and  conflicting  passions,  in  which  we  live,  there  is  at  least  one 
agency  at  work  in  behalf  of  the  common  life — viz.:  the  com¬ 
mon  .schools:  ^ittd  it  is  with  the  aim  of  aiding  in  a  considera¬ 
tion  01  how  they  e.xercise  this  function,  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  rendered  more  efficacious  in  its  exercise,  that 
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these  remarks  are  written.  It  will  occur  to  no  one,  probably, 
to  dispute  that  the  schools  do  exercise  this  function,  and  that 
they  furnish,  on  the  whole,  the  strongest  social  force  avail¬ 
able  in  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  a  common  or  na¬ 
tional  ideal.  This  force  has  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to 
be,  exerted  principally  on  and  through  the  children  attending 
the  schools;  successive  generations  of  citizenship  receiving 
here,  each  at  its  most  impressionable  age,  the  aim  and  direc¬ 
tion  by  which  it  tends  to  be  guided  in  the  later  manifestations 
of  its  public  life.  Therefore  any  improvement  in  methods  of 
instructif)!!  that  tends  to  make  the  schools  more  generally  at¬ 
tractive  to  all  classes  of  citizens  is  in  itself  a  gain.  The 
children  of  the  rich,  in.stead  of.  as  at  |)resent  in  many  sections 
of  the  countrv,  being  withdrawn  from  school  fellowship  with 
their  poorer  neighbors,  would,  in  some  instances  at  least,  be 
attracted  to  secure  the  benefit  of  superior  training  and  in- 
.'t ruction  offered  by  the  common  schools,  and  so  come  to 
share  in  the  more  national  aspirations  that  such  schools  tend 
to  develop. 

Hut  while  it  is  upon  the  children  that  the  inlluence  of  the 
schools  is  primarily  exerted,  it  lies  in  the  theory  of  the 
American  public-school  system  that  they  should  react  upon 
the  parents,  and.  through  them,  upon  the  community  in  gen¬ 
eral.  And  such  a  result  has.  in  fact,  been  obtained,  chiefly  by 
the  exercise  of  judicious  methods  of  school  management,  in 
which  reliance  has  been  had  upon  the  .sound  sense  and  practi¬ 
cal  instincts  of  the  people  themselves.  'I'hat  so  much  has 
been  done  does  not,  however,  for  a  moment  imply  that  noth¬ 
ing.  in  this  particular  direction,  remains  to  do.  It  has  rather 
become  the  fpiestion  whether  the  schools  cannot,  in  more 
positive  ways  than  have  yet  been  undertaken,  be  made  to 
stimulate  and  develop  the  social  instinct  in  the  community 
at  large. 

To  a  certain  extent  already,  in  the  country  districts,  the 
social  life  of  the  community  has  centered  about  the  school- 
house.  In  the  city  this  is  not  the  case:  but  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  so.  .\lready  the  parents  of  the  children  fin  New 
York  .so  many  of  them  foreigners)  know  the  .schoolhou.se  as 
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they  know  no  other  department  of  the  public  administration. 
In  manv  instances  they  are  accustomed  to  repair  to  it  to  at¬ 
tend  lectures,  and  so  strong  is  the  tradition  of  independence  in 
force  there  that  they  can  do  so  in  consciousness  of  being 
where  they  belong, — in  a  place  that  belongs  to  them  and  to 
their  children. — and  are  not  obliged,  therefore,  to  be  beholden 
to  anv  promoter  of  private  philanthropy.  Open  the  doors 
of  the  schoolhouse  a  little  wider,  and.  with  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  could  be  led  to  enter 
through  them — at  first  in  a  thin  stream,  perhaps,  but  cutting 
slowly  a  deeper  channel  for  the  main  current.  Reading 
rooms  might  first  be  established. — branches  of  the  central 
public  library,  bringing  it  within  closer  reach  of  tired  working 
people.  Clubs  for  study  or  discussion  might  then  be  accom¬ 
modated.  leading,  perhaps,  to  the  formation  of  a  central 
assemblage  or  union  for  the  discussion  of  neighborhood 
affairs.  Rooms  should  be  provided,  to  be  let  or  ceded  for  the 
])urposes  of  public  meeting,  and  thus  a  very  great  omission 
supplied  in  the  present  opportunities  afforded  for  popular  e.x- 
pression.  All  that  is  highest  in  the  life  of  the  neighborhood 
might  thus  in  time  come  to  be  centered  in  the  .schoolhouse. 
which  would  become  a  symbol  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
striving  of  the  local  community. 

.Ml  this  is  important  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal  of  patri¬ 
otism  defined  as  feeling  for  the  common  life.  It  is  specially 
needed,  and  important,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  there 
exist  but  the  faint  beginnings  of  a  public  conscience:  where 
little  or  no  effort  is  made  to  as.sociate  the  interests  and  unite 
the  aspirations  of  persons  living  in  widely  separated  sections, 
under  different  conditions  of  ease  and  employment,  and  gov¬ 
erned  bv  traditions  having  origins  as  diverse  as  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  earth.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
as  for  that  of  every  other  social  advance  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  problem  is  one  of  organization  and  combination;  and  the 
([uestion  is  whether  the  schools,  as  the  agency  first  in  the 
field  and  farthest  on  the  road,  shall  take  the  lead  in  effectin 
this  necessarv  organization,  or  shall  regard  it  as  a  matter  lyin 
bevond  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction.  Otherwise  stated,  the 
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question  is:  Does  such  an  undertaking’  fall  properly  within  the 
limits  of  educational  activity? 

Without  going  into  an  exhaustive  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  education,  it  need  not  take  us  long  to  find  that  this 
question  should  receive  an  affirmative  answer.  For,  al¬ 
though  there  has  always  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist, 
an  ideal  of  education  that  would  restrict  it  to  the  task  of  con¬ 
veying  instruction  on  certain  topics,  that  ideal  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  abandoned  in  our  schools,  as  is  sufticiently  shown  by 
the  effort  made  in  them  to  teach  patriotism,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made.  In  other  words,  the  forming  of 
character,  the  training  of  mind  and  the  emotions,  are  also 
objects,  and  the  principal  ones.  Xow,  in  attempting  these 
latter  objects  the  schools  meet  with  grave  difficulties.  Re¬ 
ligion  and  the  direct  teaching  of  morality  are  prohibited  be¬ 
cause  of  their  tendency  to  excite  the  susceptibilities  of  rival 
sects,  and  there  is  serious  danger  that  this  object  of  the 
schools  (the  object  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  princi¬ 
pally  exist  to  carry  out)  will  be  lost  sight  of  altogether, 
crowded  out  by  the  more  positive  studies.  To  counteract 
this  evil  tendency,  something  is  constantly  needed  to  bring 
the  schools  into  closer  connection  with  life.  Whatever  tends 
to  bring  about  this  connection,  to  make  them  factors  of  pre¬ 
ponderant  importance  in  the  lives  of  parents  as  well  as  of 
children,  serves  to  lay  deeper  the  foundations  of  their  po.si- 
tion  in  the  community. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  recent  anxiety 
of  the  schools  to  teach  patriotism  was  <lue  to  a  growing  rec¬ 
ognition  on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
failing  in  their  mission  to  reach  the  springs  of  moral  being  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  Statistics  regarding  the  extrava¬ 
gance  and  corruption  of  our  great  cities  were  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  in  fostering  this  conviction,  and  the  remedy  was 
sought  for  in  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  history,  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  abstract  love  of  country.  In  this 
same  way,  the  same  suspicion  of  failure  at  the  root  of  things 
has  led  to  the  successive  introduction  of  new  subjects  de¬ 
signed  to  repair  deficiencies  in  the  existing  curriculum,  and 
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especially  in  its  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  facts  of  life. 
The  great  repiaiach  of  the  schools,  that  under  which  in 
ever}  age  and  country  they  have  always  fallen. — i.  e.,  the  un¬ 
reality  of  their  teaching, — is  shown  by  all  this  to  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  solution  to-day,  although  the  nature  of  the 
pr<jbleni  to  he  resolved  is  becoming  daily  clearer  to  the 
professional  educator.  To  many  it  will  seem  that  the 
advocates  of  direct  moral  instruction  in  the  schools,  bas¬ 
ing  their  argument  upon  the  necessity  of  associating  ideals 
of  conduct  with  theoretical  instruction  of  every  order,  have 
pointed  a  finger  to  the  weak  spot  in  the  present  system.  Yet 
there  is  too  small  reason  for  believing  that  the  introduction 
of  still  another  study,  this  time  of  a  highly  theoretical  charac¬ 
ter.  would  carry  in  itself  any  power  of  correcting  the  evil,  un¬ 
less  the  method  of  its  teaching  could  be  brought  into  closer 
analogy  with  that  employed  by  life  itself.  In  the  interim  that 
must  attend  the  discovery  of  such  a  method,  the  need  would 
seem  to  be  to  e.xtend  the  influence  of  the  schoolroom  to  so 
much  of  the  life  about  it  as  it  can  be  brought  to  embrace, 
thus  aiding  in  the  creation  of  a  corresponding  current  of  in¬ 
fluence  proceeding,  in  this  case,  out  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
neighborhoctd.  and  reacting  with  healthful,  beneficent  effect 
upon  the  schoolroom  itself. 

Certain  recent  activities  in  the  local  educational  world  show 
that  such  ideas  and  tendencies  have,  in  fact,  already  effected 
their  admission  into  the  recognized  .system  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education — so  far.  indeed,  only  as  they  affect  the 
interests  of  the  children.  One  such  instance  is  the  approval 
given  by  the  Hoard  to  the  proposition  of  the  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  to  establish  children’s  clubs  in  one  of  the  down¬ 
town  schoolhouses.  .Another  is  the  favorable  attention 
accorded  the  proposal  of  Air.  Jacob  A.  Riis  and  others  to 
make  the  plavgrounds  rcf|uired  by  the  law  concerning  the 
construction  of  new  schoolhouses  public  playgrounds  for  the 
children  of  the  neighbf»rhood  generally — regardless  of  their 
attendance,  or  the  contrary,  at  the  particular  school  to  which 
the  playground  is  attachefl.  In  the  line  of  both  of  these 
propositions  would  be  a  suggestion  to  open  the  old-time  in- 
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door  playgrounds  of  the  older  school  buildings  to  the  use  of 
the  children  in  sunnner.  Another  proposition  that  has  lately 
been  advanced,  and  seems  to  have  an  excellent  prospect  of 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education,  concerns  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  into  the  school  system  of  the  so-called  vacation  schools, 
which  have  been  conducted  with  so  much  success  during  the 
past  four  or  five  summers  by  a  private  society  of  philanthro- 
])ists.  All  this  is  doing  or  about  to  be  done,  and  upon  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  understood  to  hang  the  fate  of  the  ettorts  directed  to 
a  similar  end  to  the  advantage,  this  time,  of  the  adult 
community. 

That  the  Board  of  Education  acknowledges  a  responsibility 
in  the  matter  of  adult  instruction  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  proved  by  its  maintenance  of  the  night  schools,  as 
well  as  by  the  institution  of  public  lectures  designed  for  the 
advantage  of  older  people.  It  has  in  the  past,  in  isolated 
instances  at  least,  admitted  the  applications  of  private 
societies  of  school  graduates  to  the  use  of  a  room  in  the 
schoolhouse  for  the  purpose  of  their  deliberations.  Otlier 
such  a])plications.it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  refusing  as  lying 
outside  of  the  limits  of  school  enter])rise  or  activity.  In  these 
matters  it  has  feared  the  intrusion  of  sectarian  and  partisan 
spirit,  and  has  preferred  a  policy  of  universal  exclusion  to  the 
risks  involved  in  opening  the  doors  to  popular  expression. 
It  has  had  a  horror  of  false  ideals — partly.  ])erhaps,  a  legiti¬ 
mate  fear  of  being  held  responsible  for  them;  partly  a  less 
easily  defensible  dislike  to  letting  them  come  to  utterance  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  learning.  But  an  ideal  is  never  de¬ 
stroyed  by  being  suppressed,  and  the  value  of  any  ideal — even 
a  false  one — is  becoming  every  day  more  clearly  recognized 
by  the  new  education  as  a  basis  of  enlarging  the  mind  and 
giving  fresh  impulse  to  development.  An  ideal  of  some  sort 
is  of  the  essence  of  all  self-education,  and  the  great  part 
played  by  self-education  in  the  popular  development  of  the 
day  (a  part  rendered  inevitable  by  the  industrial  conditions 
under  which  a  majority  of  the  people  exist)  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  any.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  school  authorities  to  stimulate  rather  than  dis- 
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courage  the  expression  of  all  such  ideals,  exercising,  indeed, 
a  reserve  in  regard  to  them,  and  disclaiming  a  responsibility; 
but  recognizing  in  them  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  evolution  of  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  ideal  of 
popular  education.  If,  in  this  manner,  an  avenue  of  com¬ 
munication  shall  be  opened  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
facts  and  aspirations  of  everyday  life,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
theory  and  trained  purpose  of  the  schools,  allowing  for  a 
reciprocal  play  of  forces  on  either  side,  much  will  have  been 
accomplished  for  the  establishment  of  this  ideal. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  end  and  ol)ject  of 
all  such  endeavors  should  be  the  cultivation  of  “  the  com¬ 
mon  life.”  The  rich  even  more  than  the  poor,  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  society,  stand  in  need  of  the  revivifying  touch  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  aspiration,  since  everything  in  their  environment 
not  only  favors  but  forces  the  exercise  and  development  of  the 
individual  will — often  to  the  disadvantage  or  detriment  of 
their  fellows;  while  the  poor  have,  at  least,  their  sufferings  in 
common.  Where  elsewhere  better  than  in  the  schools — 
known,  in  the  legal  phraseology,  as  the  ”  common  "  schools 
— can  this  sentiment  be  inculcated?  If,  as  has  l)een  so  often 
taught,  the  hope  for  the  future  of  democracy  rests  with  them, 
how  can  they  better  discharge  their  trust  than  by  the  stimula¬ 
tion  in  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  in  the  children 
committed  to  their  care,  of  the  sentiment  of  a  larger  life  trans¬ 
cending  the  individual  one.  together  with  the  primary  obli¬ 
gation  it  imposes  on  the  individual?  “  The  need  of  the 
community  is  greater  than  that  of  the  individual,"  said 
Democritus,  “  and  hence  should  be  most  regarded.”  In  this 
thought  lies  the  germ  of  patriotism.  And  if  democracy  is  to 
stand  for  the  principle  of  fraternity,  and  not  alone  for  that  of 
liberty;  if  it  is  to  be  brought  to  include  the  conception  of  a 
common  duty,  as  well  as  an  individual  right,  it  is  time  that 
the  ideal  of  education  should  be  shaped  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  people. 


J.  K.  PAT'r.nixr. 
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THE  ECONOMY  IN  HIGH  WAGES  FOR 
TEACHERS 

There  is  an  old  fallacy,  to  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
still  subject,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  supersedes 
human  skill  and  reduces  all  differences  to  an  equality  of  in¬ 
difference;  and  every  laudator  tcmporis  acti  laments  for  the 
passing  of  the  days  when  workmen  were  men,  not  the  mere 
slaves  of  a  machine.  W'ith  clearer  historical  knowledge  and 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  labor  in  more 
backward  countries,  economists,  at  least,  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  probably  greater  demands  are  made  to-day  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  workman  than  were  made  in  the 
days  before  machinery,  and  that  the  skill  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  artisan  are,  at  any  rate,  no  less  in  the  factory,  with  its 
power  loom,  than  in  the  domestic  workshop,  with  its  cum¬ 
brous  hand  loom.  But  the  old  fallacy  is  not  dead.  Periodi¬ 
cally  it  is  reasserted,  even  in  the  industrial  world.  Two  years 
since  there  was  a  great  strike  in  the  boot  trade  in  England; 
partly,  at  least,  against  the  introduction  of  machinery;  and 
apologists  for  the  strikers  were  not  wanting  to  declare  that 
the  introduction  of  American  machinery  into  the  boot 
trade  in  England  would  reduce  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor.  As  if  the  operatives  in  the  shoe  factories  in 
New  England  were  less  intelligent  than  the  operatives 
in  Old  England!  The  truth,  however,  is  prevailing  in 
the  indu.strial  world  that  the  more  complicated  the 
machinery  the  more  is  the  skill  required;  the  more  per¬ 
fect  the  system,  the  better  must  the  operator  be.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
human  skill.  The  form  may  change,  but  the  necessity  of 
human  skill  is  the  same  or  greater.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
a  svstem  as  with  machinerv,  the  same  in  the  intellectual  world 
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as  ill  the  iiulustrial.  tlie  same  in  the  school  as  in  the  factory. 
The  more  perfect  the  system  we  have  devised,  the  more  care 
must  we  exercise  in  >electing^  those  who  are  to  work  it;  for 
no  system  can  operate  of  itself.  Systems,  like  machinery,  in¬ 
crease  and  do  not  lessen  the  demands  t>n  the  intelligence  and 
skill  f)f  the  operate)!'. 

W’e  have,  in  theory  at  lea.^t.  an  excellently  devised  school 
system;  and  we  have  much  reast>n  to  ])ride  ourselves  on  the 
system.  '!'he  code  contains  all  the  modern  subjects,  and 
nothing  is  omitted  that  could  possibly  be  included.  It  is  a 
building  fitly  framed  together:  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
results  of  such  a  system  are  no  better  than  they  are.  W’e 
find  that  our  education  is  more  in  seeming  than  in  substance; 
that  there  are  great  gaps  between  the  jirimary  schools  and  the 
grammar  schools,  and  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the 
college:  and  that  these  gaps  are.  at  any  rate,  not  closing  so 
fast  as  cf)uld  be  desired.  When  we  turn  to  in(|uire  for  the 
cause  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  our  educa- 
tir)nal  authorities  have  been  ])ossessed  by  the  old  fallacy  that 
machinery  and  the  demand  for  skill  and  intelligence  are  in 
inverse  jiroportions.  They  ha\e  imagined  that  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  w  ould  operate  of  itself,  and  have  labored  to  elaborate  and 
to  perfect  the  code  they  had  devised.  riiey  have  forgotten 
that  every  improvement  in  the  code  and  in  the  system  makes 
a  heavier  and  a  higher  demand  r*n  the  skill  and  intelligence 
of  the  teacher  w  ho  has  to  make  the  system  "  march.”  In  the 
industrial  world  the  evil  results  arising  from  this  mis¬ 
taken  jioint  of  view  were  readily  apparent,  and.  jiartly  by 
the  influence  of  com])etition.  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  State,  have  been  corrected:  but.  in  the  educational 
w(;)rld.  the  results  are  not  so  apjiarent.  nor,  to  the  average 
man.  do  they  appear  so  inifiortant.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
jirotests  of  sf)me  far-seeing  writers  on  education  (generally 
jironounced  reactionaries),  our  authorities  have  gone  on 
elaborating  the  crxle  and  i>erfecting  the  system  without  in- 
(|uiring  whether  any  steps  were  being  taken  proportionately 
to  increase  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  teacher,  on  whom  the 
ultimate  resyionsibility  of  the  projier  functioning  of  the  sys- 
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tern  must  rest.  Yet  this  is  the  real  educational  problem  which 
awaits  solution.  Educational  theijry.  and  the  practice  en¬ 
lightened  hy  educational  theory,  is  making  less  and  less  of  the 
system  and  the  subject,  and  more  and  more  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  hands  of  the  skilled  any  system  will  produce  results: 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  what  is  the  elaboration  of  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  hut  the  elaboration  of  confusion?  Only  in 
the  hands  of  the  skilled  does  machinery  i)roduce  its  ])erfect 
work;  and.  without  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. eilucational 
machinery  is.  at  least,  as  good,  or  as  bad.  as  useless.  What 
are  we  doing  to  secure  teachers  skilled  enough  to  operate  our 
educational  system?  1  do  not  s])eak  of  the  systematic  train¬ 
ing  of  onr  teachers  in  normal  schcxjl.  or  of  the  often  undi¬ 
rected  hut  yet  very  hopeful  efforts  in  our  county  institutes, 
which  are  .so  good  that  one  can  wish  them  better.  These  are 
only  part  of  our  system — part  of  our  machinery.  Skill  is  not 
the  product  of  the  machine,  and  it  was  only  the  jiressure  of 
enlightetied  self-interest  which  brought  the  employers  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  work  expensive  machinery 
with  half-skilled  labor.  Only  indirectly  has  machinery  been 
the  cause  of  skill.  In  educational  affairs  the  enlightenment  of 
self-interest  has  not  been  present,  and  the  light  that  has  been 
in  onr  educational  masters  has  too  often  been  darkne.ss. 
d'here  has  been  little  or  nothing  to  combat  the  old  fallacy  that 
machinery  lessened  the  demand  for  skill,  and  the  demand  for 
skill  has  consec|uently  diminishetl. 

Modern  wage  theory  is  inclined  to  state  not  merely  that 
wages  will  generally  be  ])aid  according  to  skill  and  the  work 
done;  but  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  work  done  and 
skill  developed  are  in  strict  ])ro])ortion  towages  received.  The 
hard  ma.ster  who  would  gather  where  he  has  not  strewn  does 
not  garner  much:  if  he  pays  meanly,  his  men  will  work  meanly: 
and.  if  the  general  rate  of  wages  be  inade(|uate.  the  general 
average  of  skill  and  efficiency  will  be  correspondingly  low. 
We  need  not  go  to  the  length  of  treating  the  theory  as  a  con¬ 
vertible  proposition  which  may  be  read  with  equal  accuracy 
from  either  end — skill  or  wages;  but  we  may  yet  recognize 
the  truth  that  there  is  an  economy  in  high  wages. 
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and  that  a  policy  of  parsimony  may  often  be  a  policy 
of  waste.  It  is  certainly  not  true  to  say  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  an  employer  whether  many  in¬ 
efficient  laborers  are  engaged  at  low  wages  or  a  smaller 
number  of  efficient  laborers  at  a  more  adequate  wage 
— although  many  employers  are  short-sighted  enough 
for  their  own  interests  not  to  see  how  this  can  be.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  untrue  that,  where  only  one  laborer  can  be  employed, 
one  inefficient  laborer  at  a  low  wage  is  as  economical  as  a 
skilled  laborer  at  a  higher  wage;  for,  in  the  first  case,  the  work 
may  not  be  done  at  all.  \\'ages  are,  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry;  and  all  experience 
goes  to  show  that  the  well-paid  laborer  is  not  merely  abso¬ 
lutely,  but  relatively  as  well,  the  more  productive  of  the  two. 
There  is  certainly  a  false  economy  in  low  wages  and  a  decided 
economic  importance  to  be  attached  to  what  the  Scottish 
Reformers,  when  they  drew  up  the  Book  of  Discipline,  on 
which  not  merely  the  school  system  of  Scotland,  but  the 
school  systems  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
based,  called  “‘an  honest  stipend";  and  the  economy 
of  high  wages  becomes  the  more  apparent  the  more  the 
reliance  which  must  be  placed  on  the  worker.  In  the  com¬ 
monest  manual  labor,  where  the  laborers  work  under  direc¬ 
tion.  it  may  possibly  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  cheap 
labor  or  dear  is  hired ;  but  the  greater  the  demands  made  on 
the  mental  and  the  moral  nature  of  the  worker,  the  more 
nearly  is  it  true  that  low  wages  show  a  low  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  that  the  inefficiency  is  due  to  the  low  wages. 
Wages  are  “  for  the  encouragement  of  industry,”  and.  where 
the  encouragement  is  .wanting,  the  industry  will  fail.  The 
standard  of  efficiency  in  any  trade  or  industry  or  profession 
falls  where  the  wages  which  are  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry  are  falling,  or  do  not  advance  as  quickly  as  in  similar 
professions.  For  a  time  custom  and  habit,  professional  pride 
or  personal  devotion,  may  prevent  the  decline  of  the  standard; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  a  poorly  paid  profession  will  have  a  low 
standard.  There  may  be  many  other  reasons  for  men  enter¬ 
ing  the  particular  trade  or  profession,  and  yet  it  remains  true 
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that,  when  in  any  calling  the  rate  of  remuneration  falls  ot¥ 
relatively  to  other  and  similar  callings,  the  standard  of  effi¬ 
ciency  also  fails.  The  newcomers  who  are  attracted  to  the 
profession  are  not  of  the  same  quality,  nor  have  they  as  high 
qualifications  as  their  predecessors.  So,  in  one  way  and  an¬ 
other,  the  standard  of  the  profession  falls — following  the  rate 
of  wages. 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  average  wages  are 
rising  or  falling  in  the  profession  of  teaching.  Some  insist, 
indignantly  or  with  lamentations,  that  the  standard  for  the 
remuneration  of  teachers  has  fallen  considerably;  and  others, 
more  hopeful,  chronicle  with  triumph  any  slight  improve¬ 
ment.  In  the  lack  of  precise  information  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  decide  the  dispute;  and,  moreover,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary;  for  on  two  essential  points  there  is  practical  agree¬ 
ment.  W  ages  of  teachers  have  not  risen  so  fast  nor  so 
far  as  wages  in  other  employments;  and,  at  the  present  day, 
for  the  common-school  teacher  there  are  not.  as  there  used  to 
be.  any  prizes  in  the  profession.  Wages  and  salaries  may  be 
higher  and  the  general  conditions  of  teaching  may  be  better 
than  they  were  fifty — even  twenty — years  ago;  l)Ut  if  the  im¬ 
provement  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  in  other 
callings,  requiring  similar  skill  and  ability,  the  net  attract¬ 
iveness  of  the  profes-sion  has  diminished.  The  importance  of 
the  second  point  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  W^age  theo¬ 
rists  insist  that,  in  estimating  the  net  attractiveness  of  any 
trade  or  profession,  we  must  take  account  of  the  chances  that 
offer  of  great  and  marked  success.  On  the  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  profession,  men  will  be  long  con¬ 
tent  to  work  for  a  lower  remuneration  than  their  services  are 
worth.  The  status  of  the  calling  is  determined  by  these 
prizes;  and.  when  there  are  a  number  of  lucrative  positions 
which  may  be  obtained,  although  after  waiting,  the  standard 
of  the  profession  will  be  set  high,  and  men  of  marked  ability 
will  enter  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  such 
positions  open  to  the  common-school  teacher  has.  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  diminished.  The  average  salary 
may  be  higher  now  than  it  was  then;  but  this  avails  nothing 
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to  attract  t(j.  and  to  keep  the  best  talent  in.  the  pnjfession. 
Wages  are  "  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  there 
is  little  encouragement  when  a  man  may  obtain  almost  at 
first  all  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  obtain.  'I'he  absence  of  prizes 
means  the  absence  of  incentive;  and  the  absence  of  incentive 
to  increased  effort  means  that  the  efforts  will  not  long  be 
maintained.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  number  of  judzes  has 
decreased,  but  the  jndzes  themselves  are  not  relatively  so  at¬ 
tractive  as  they  were.  I'or  luj  greater  e.xirenditure  of  time 
and  lalxjr  in  training  a  greater  return  can  be  gained  in  other 
profe.ssions;  and  the  other  ]M-ofessions  are  attracting  much  of 
the  trained  ability  that  ought  to  have  been  directed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  young,  'l  eaching  is  rapidly  falling  to  the 
level  of  tho.se  em])loyments  of  which  a  man  may  make  a  step¬ 
ping  stone,  'l  eaching  offers  the  inducement  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  return;  and  many  become  teachers  from  no  other  reason 
than  to  earn  money  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies. 
It  is  well  that  op])orttmities  shoidd  be  afforded  to  those  who 
have  the  ambition  and  the  abilit\  t(j  go  farther;  but  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  such  an  o])portunity  should  not  be  offered  at  the 
expense  of  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession.  Indeed,  in 
some  ways,  the  ease  with  which  a  little  immey  may  be  made 
teaching  is  a  snare.  It  attracts  into  the  profession  those  who 
are  rather  shiftless,  without  ambition,  and  irresolute.  'I'hese 
stay  in  the  profession,  while  those  whom  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  to  retain,  having  ])ocketed  their  salaries,  move  off  to 
their  ‘‘  fresh  woods  and  ])astures  new."  Many  of  those 
Avho  entered  the  profession  merely  to  earn  a  little 
ready  money  have  remained  in  it  from  necessity.  ( )nce 
involved  in  the  work,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  work 
out  again;  and  some  of  our  best  teachers  are  teachers 
who,  with  great  diligence,  have  made  a  virtue  of  their 
necessity,  ^'et  the  large  effect  is  that  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  being  degraded  to  the  level  of  those  em])lovments 
which  are  regarded  by  those  engaged  in  them  as  merely  tem¬ 
porary.  In  sttch  tem])orary  and  stepping-stone  employments 
wages  are  low.  'fins  is  generally  put  forward  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  catjse  why  women’s  wages — work  for  work — are  lower 
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than  men’s.  It  is  almost  impossil)le  to  l)ring  imjst  female 
operatives  to  regard  their  present  em])l()\  nient  as  their  per¬ 
manent  employment;  and  consequently  the  employers,  hav¬ 
ing  no  guarantee  that  the  hands  will  remain  with  them,  will 
pay  low  wages  only,  and  the  hamls,  having  no  regard  tor 
anything  but  the  immediate  present,  will  not  take  trouble  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  the  trade.  Xo  teacher  whose  sole 
idea  is  to  accumulate  enough  mottey  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
a  po.st-graduate  course  can  take  much  interest  in  hi.^  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  professi(jn.  or  care  to  apply  his  mind  to 
the  solution  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  difficul¬ 
ties  of  subject  and  method  of  which  every  teacher 
can  speak.  'I'he  results  of  thi>  way  of  regarding  the 
profession  of  a  teacher  are  far-reaching.  I  he  desire  for 
immediate  returns  depresses  wages  and  lowers  the  ideal 
of  the  teacher;  the  rapid  circulation  of  teachers  renders  it 
po.ssible  to  fill  any  vacancy  from  among  the  half-skilled  and 
inexperienced;  those  who  ha\e  skill  and  experience  are 
forced  to  accept  the  rates  for  which  young  teachers  will  en¬ 
gage;  and  thus  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  establishe<l.  I'o  deju'es^ 
the  rate  of  wages  means  ultimately  to  lower  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  which  we  see  were  closely  connected.  So  we  enter 
on  a  vicious  circle  which  requires  courage  to  break.  P(W)r 
wages  make  poor  work,  and  poor  work  is  only  worth  poor 
wages.  Who  is  likely  to  break  thi>  circle? 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  .school  trustee>  in  country  districts 
will  not.  and  cannot,  break  the  circle.  'I'liey  are  too  often 
utKiualified  either  in  knowledge  or  in  interest  to  direct  the 
school  affairs  over  which  they  preside.  'I'here  is  a  very  w  ide- 
spread  idea,  in  all  democratic  communities,  that  no  man  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  average  man:  and.  in  farming  dis¬ 
tricts,  when  the  majority  of  the  resiilents  see  very  little  money 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  the  cash  salary  ])ai<l  to  the 
teacher  .seems  truly  princely;  and  the  natural  conse(|uence  is 
that  there  is  a  constant  inclination  to  reduce  the  teacher's 
salary,  when  it  can  be  done.  School  expenses  are.  imleed. 
heavy;  the  districts  are  often  poor  and  sometimes  thinly  set¬ 
tled;  and  the  burden  of  the  school  rate  must  be  considerable. 
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Accordingly,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education,  a  niggardly  policy  is  likely  to  be  pursued.  Sala¬ 
ries  will  he  kept  low;  for  the  (piestion  of  efficiency  will  never 
he  raised.  Trustees  are  often  as  much  interested  in  keeping 
down  the  school  tax  as  in  promoting  education.  I  hey  im¬ 
agine  that,  since  the  system  is  all-sufficing,  anyone  is  able  to 
operate  it  and  produce  the  desired  result.  'I'he  practical 
corollary  is  to  get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
inference  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  If  we  accept  the  general 
reliance  (m  system  and  constitution  we  need  not  wonder  that 
those  who  have  no  sense  of  the  high  dignity  of  education  and 
the  sui)reme  value  of  it  to  the  State  put  up  the  honor  of  the 
district  at  a  kind  of  Dutch  auction — recpiire  candidates  to 
state  “  lowest  salary,”  and  stand  ready  to  accept  the  lowest 
bidder. 

It  seems  difficult  to  persuade  the  outsider  that  there  are 
degrees  of  efficiency  in  teaching,  or.  at  any  rate,  degrees  that 
can  be  affected  by  remuneration,  d'o  the  popular  mind  there 
is  little  scope  for  improvement.  \\’hat  knowledge  the  teacher 
has  he  keeps,  nor  does  he  recpiire  to  add  to  his  store  to  per¬ 
form  his  duties;  and,  after  the  indispensable  year’s  experience 
in  the  practice  of  teaching,  there  is  little  left  for  him  to  learn 
that  is  necessary  for  his  work,  'fhere  tnay  be  differences  be¬ 
tween  teachers.  One  may  be  as  efficient  and  successful  as 
another  is  unsuccessful,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  gift  and  not  to 
be  commanded.  That  the  teacher’s  efficiency  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  considerate  treatment  and  by  the  prospect  of  in¬ 
creased  remuneration  never  occurs  to  many;  and  by  .some, 
who  would  admit  the  economy  of  high  wages  in  industrial 
affairs,  is  rejected  as  an  unworthy  idea.  The  teacher  is  a 
public  servant,  and  ought  to  be  willing  to  render  his  best 
services  to  the  community  independently  of  all  thought  of 
reward.  That  the  teacher  is  so  often  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  under])aid  duties  speaks  well  for  the  moral  character  of 
the  profession.  P>ut,  neverthele.ss,  it  is  true  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teacher  is  conditioned  by  the  material  conditions  of  his 
remuneration. 

The  conditions  of  efficiency  are  complex  and  varied  and  in- 
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chule,  in  all  industry,  mental  and  moral  considerations  as 
well  as  physical.  The  element  of  hope  enters  in,  as  Adam 
Smith  saw,  when  he  said  that  wages  are  ”  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  industry.”  The  teacher  for  whom  there  are  no  pros- 
j)ects  of  bettering  his  condition  cpiickly  loses  hoi)e,  and  with 
hope  all  incentive  to  further  effort.  The  compelling  power  of 
a  high  ideal  may  keep  him  to  his  work,  hut  much  of  his  energy 
is  lost  in  the  moral  effort:  and  there  is  a  lack  of  that  spon¬ 
taneity  which  is  the  soul  of  all  good  teaching.  A  sense  of  be¬ 
ing  unfairly  treated  tends  to  promote  inefficiency.  A  man 
is  no  sooner  convinced  that  he  is  not  being  paid  what  his 
labor  is  worth  than  he  endeavors  to  secure  that  he  does 
no  more  than  he  is  paid  for.  The  sense  of  injustice  will  per¬ 
vade  his  whole  being  and  hamper  his  every  effort  to  do  his 
duty  faithfully.  No  man  can  i)ossibly  do  the  best  that  is  in 
him  to  do  while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.  In 
other  occupations  this  factor  has  been  recognized.  No  bank 
will  long  continue  to  allow  its  .servants  to  cherish  this  feeling 
without  noticing  a  distinct  falling  off  in  its  business,  and  no 
employer  can ‘have  his  men  think  hardly  of  him  without  being 
made  to  pay  for  it,  sooner  or  later.  That  it  has  not  been  also 
recognized  in  the  case  of  teachers  is  due  to  the  absence  of  self- 
interest  in  the  em])loyer;  but  it  is  pre.sent,  none  the  less,  and 
present  to  an  even  greater  degree.  For  the  work  of  a  teacher 
is  never  purely  routine,  and  can  never  be  fully  te.sted  except 
by  the  teacher’s  own  ccmscience.  Indeed,  the  more  routine¬ 
like  it  becomes  the  less  efficient  is  it;  and  the  teacher  who  feels 
himself  unjustly  treated,  and  is  yet  driven  by  his  conscience, 
begins  to  regard  his  work  in  a  purely  routine  spirit.  It  is 
true  that  many  cannot  help  them.selves.  They  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  profession  and  cannot  change:  and  their  sensibili¬ 
ties  may  be  safely  outraged  without  driving  them  away.  But 
it  is  precisely  the  teacher  in  this  position  who  realizes 
most  keenly  the  injustice  he  cannot  resent,  and  is  under 
the  greatest  temptation  to  accommodate  his  work  to  his 
remuneration. 

It  surely  needs  no  proof  that  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  is 
a  variable  cpiantity  and  is  not  to  be  measured  by  years  of  ex- 
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perience,  l)y  learning,  or  by  training.  It  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  disposition  of  the  individual  and  on  his  efforts 
to  improve  himself.  The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  be  a 
student  rapidly  ceases  to  be  a  teacher.  He  may  retain  the 
name  and  continue  the  form  of  teaching,  but  the  inspiration 
has  gone  out  of  his  work;  and  the  effect  of  it  will  not  long  be 
hidden  from  his  pupils.  These  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
causes  of  things  but  they  are.  none  the  less,  aware  of  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Xothing  so  quickly  destroys  in  the  teacher  all  desire 
for  further  study  as  the  consciousness  that  nothing  matters. 
.V  few  may.  from  sheer  love  of  knowledge,  pursue  their 
studies,  but  the  great  majority  quickly  cease  from  all  effort 
as  soon  as  they  discover  that  et'foit  brings  no  reward.  Even 
where  there  is  every  desire  to  continue  studying  and  learning, 
a  small  salary  may  eventually  reduce  the  teacher  to  the  dull 
level  of  those  who  make  no  effort.  The  salary  remains  small, 
but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  his  expenses  increase.  Little 
professional  luxuries  which,  at  first,  can  be  afforded,  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  imperious  demand  for  the  daily  bread  of  those 
dependent  on  him.  'flie  professional  paper  or  magazine,  the 
occasional  visit  to  a  summer  school,  the  general  or  profes¬ 
sional  lecture  which  seemed  necessities  at  one  time  must  be 
sacrificed:  and  then  the  teacher  begins  to  tread  the  primrose 
path  of  inefficiency.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  teacher 
who  does  not  subscribe  for  some  professional  jiajier  is  self- 
branded  inefficient.  Yet,  with  the  demands  there  are  on  his 
scant  wages,  the  sacrifice  is  inevitable.  Many  and  many  a 
teacher  has  seen,  with  sinking  heart,  the  necessity  of  econo¬ 
mizing  somewhere:  and  the  only  place  where  he  can  econo¬ 
mize  is,  as  he  knows,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  immediate  efficiency 
and  his  ultimate  prospects.  Those  who  so  freely  denounce 
the  teacher  who  has  abandoned  all  effort  toward  improvement 
are  not  always  aware  of  the  sa<l  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  seem  contented  "  fossils.”  With  proper  means,  through 
an  “  honest  stijiend.”  such  might  have  been  saved  to  do  good 
work  for  the  community;  and  the  blame  for  their  inefficiency 
is  not  theirs  but  the  community's. 

( )thcrs  with  more  energy  and  greater  opportunity  strive 
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to  add  to  their  wages  by  extra  earnings:  and  since  their  salary 
from  teaching  is  at  least  certain,  efficiency  being  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  they  ultimately  come  to  devote  the  greater  part  of 
their  energy  to  the  making  of  their  extra  earnings.  Few 
have  either  the  ability  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  em¬ 
ployment  along  lines  which  will  improve  their  efficiency  as 
teachers.  They  must  either  take  private  teaching,  the  most 
wearisome  of  all  employments  to  one  w  hose  day  is  occupied 
in  similar  work,  or  find  some  light  business  employment 
w  hich  will  bring  them  in  the  necessary  addition  to  the  salary. 
( lenerally  such  extra  earnings  are  obtained  by  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  expenditure  of  energy,  willingly  given  that  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  misery  and  happiness,  between  jioverty  and  comfort 
may  be  safely  passed.  And  the  result  invariably  is  that  the 
>tai)le  employment  suffers.  Less  and  less  energy  is  ex¬ 
pended.  less  and  less  thought  is  given,  the  school  work  is 
more  and  more  reduced  to  routine;  and  to  the  occasional 
prickings  of  conscience  there  is  the  ready  answ  er  that  as  much 
is  being  given  as  the  pay  deserves. 

The  result  is  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  teachers 
is  low.  We  multiply  subjects  and  extend  codes  till  we  in¬ 
clude  all  the  sciences  (and  some  that  are  not  sciences);  and 
yet  we  neglect  the  weightiest  matter  that  makes  for  efficiency. 
We  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  subjects  and  their 
])roper  co-ordination,  and  but  little  about  the  real  conditions 
of  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  For  the  fitness  of  the  teacher  is 
not  a  matter  merely  of  preliminary  training  and  of  scientific 
methods.  Tt  is  a  matter  of  daily  striving  and  of  constant 
effort:  it  is  a  matter  of  inspiration  and  fresh  contact  with  the 
ideal;  and  these  things  are  denied  to  the  teacher  by  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  his  remuneration.  Without  them  our  most  per¬ 
fectly  elaborated  systems  and  methods  are  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless.  The  more  complex  the  machinery  the  more 
skilled  must  the  operator  be.  Yet  by  our  niggardliness  in 
the  matter  of  salaries  we  are  driving  the  skilled  operator  out 
of  our  .schools  and  committing  the  highest  social  work  to 
those  who  are  not  competent  to  succeed  elsewhere,  or  too 
young  as  yet  to  try.  We  ought  not  to  commit  our  educa- 
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tional  machinery  to  the  care  of  children.  W'e  need  aide  men 
and  women  to  do  the  work;  but  mature  ability  cannot  long  be 
commanded  at  our  price.  All  who  have  either  energy-  or 
ability  early  leave  the  profession  and  seek  a  better  career  for 
their  talents.  Not  half  of  our  teachers  have  been  engaged 
at  the  work  for  even  the  short  period  of  three  years.  The 
teaching  staft'  is  continuously  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced.  Children  of  .seventeen  or 
eighteen  are  not  fitted  to  teach;  but,  while  the  wages  of  teach¬ 
ing  remain  as  low  as  they  are.  it  is  the  services  of  children 
only  that  we  can  command.  Yet  surely  it  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  pay  well  and  have  the  work  done  than  to  pay  poorly 
and  have  it  botched  and  mangled.  W'e  need  not  take  the 
ethical  ground  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  (')n  the 
lower  grounds  of  ecfinomics  and  business,  higher  wages  for 
teachers  are  a  social  necessity.  If  we  believe  in  education  at 
all.  we  must  believe  in  the  necessity  of  having  it  well  done: 
but.  under  present  conditions,  it  cannot  be  well  done. 
W'e  need  mature  ability  to  ojierate  our  e<lucational  system — 
all  the  more  because,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  it  is  a  secu¬ 
lar  system — atid  that  means  that  our  teachers  must  build  up 
the  characters  of  their  pupils  (  what  is  education  but  character 
building?),  without  the  aid  of  the  most  efficient  instrument  in 
their  work.  And  the  children  on  whom  we  must  rely  while 
we  ])ursue  the  old  exploded  policy  of  the  economy  of  low 
wages — the  children  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  themselves 
with  unformed  characters — cannot  possibly  do  the  real  work 
of  education. 

John  Davidson 

The  Univeksitv  ok  New  Brunswick, 
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The  reign  of  Louis  Pliilippe  l)egan  without  glory  anti 
ended  without  honor;  but  for  one  thing  it  is  entitled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  not  alone  of  Erance  but  of  America  as 
well.  In  1831  M.  Cousin,  holding  a  government  commis¬ 
sion,  visited  the  schools  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort, 
and,  on  his  return,  published  those  celebrated  Reports  which 
for  the  first  time  made  the  German  system  of  education 
familiar  in  Erance  and  subsetpiently  in  this  country.  From 
that  time  to  the  pre.scnt  our  interest  in  German  education  has 
been  a  growing  one. 

It  has,  however,  been  naturally  the  German  univ^ensities 
whose  organization  .\mericans  have  studied — the  German 

‘  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
liehl  at  Clevelanil,  O.,  December  28-30,  i8()7. 

The  paper  is  largely  baseil  on  a  personal  visit  extending  over  three  months’  time 
and  including  32  gymnasia  in  iS  different  places;  in  23  of  these  gymnasia  70 
classes  in  history  were  heard,  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  1500 
boys.  It  was  the  plan  to  select  places  differing  widely  in  conditions,  from  small 
provincial  towns  to  large  commercial  and  educational  centers,  and  also  those  repre¬ 
senting  quite  diverse  political  and  religious  interests.  In  some  cases  all  the  gym¬ 
nasia  in  the  city  were  visited  ;  in  some  the  work  of  every  class  in  history  w.as  seen; 
in  others  the  same  class  was  seen  in  several  successive  lessons  in  history  ;  the  work 
of  one  class  was  visited  in  history  and  in  other  subjects,  and  also  all  of  the  classes 
in  history  taught  by  one  instructor ;  the  same  instructor  was  heard  in  other  subjects 
as  well,  and  dilTerent  sections  of  the  same  class  taught  by  dilTerent  instructors — 
every  possible  combination  w.as  made  as  regards  town,  school,  instructor,  and  class. 
This  has  been  supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  school  laws  and  programmes 
of  the  26  states  making  up  the  (lerman  empire,  including  those  of  the  12  provinces 
that  form  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Kxcept  for  incurring  the  charge  of  generalizing 
from  one  particular,  a  visit  to  one  school  and  the  study  of  one  programme  would 
have  sufficed.  There  are  indeed  variations  in  detail,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  history  are  the  same — a  uniformity  that  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  our  own  system,  or  lack  of 
system.  The  result  of  this  study  gives  a  composite  photograjih  of  the  work  in 
history  in  the  schools  for  boys  which  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  making  up  the  photograph. 
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tional  machinery  to  the  care  of  children.  We  need  able  men 
and  women  to  do  the  work ;  but  mature  ability  cannot  long  be 
commanded  at  our  price.  All  who  have  either  energy  or 
ability  early  leave  the  profession  and  seek  a  better  career  for 
their  talents.  Not  half  of  our  teachers  have  been  engaged 
at  the  work  for  even  the  short  period  of  three  years.  The 
teaching  staff  is  continuously  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced.  Children  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  are  not  fitted  to  teach:  but.  while  the  wages  of  teach¬ 
ing  remain  as  low  as  they  are.  it  is  the  services  of  children 
only  that  we  can  command.  Yet  surely  it  is  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  pay  well  and  have  the  work  done  than  to  pay  poorly 
and  have  it  botched  and  mangled.  We  need  not  take  the 
ethical  ground  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  On  the 
lower  grounds  of  economics  and  business,  higher  wages  for 
teachers  are  a  social  necessity.  If  we  believe  in  education  at 
all.  we  must  believe  in  the  necessity  of  having  it  well  done: 
but,  under  present  conditions,  it  cannot  be  well  done. 
We  need  mature  ability  to  operate  our  educational  system — 
all  the  more  because,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  a  secu¬ 
lar  .system — and  that  means  that  our  teachers  must  build  up 
the  characters  of  their  pupils  (  what  is  education  but  character 
building?),  without  the  aid  of  the  most  efficient  instrument  in 
their  work.  And  the  children  on  whom  we  must  rely  while 
we  pursue  the  old  exploded  policy  of  the  economy  of  low 
wages — the  children  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  themselves 
with  unformed  characters — cannot  possibly  do  the  real  work 
of  education. 

John  Davidson 

The  U.mversitv  of  New  Brunswick, 


HISTORY  IX  THE  GERMAN  GYMNASIA 


The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  began  without  glory  ainl 
ended  without  honor;  but  for  one  thing  it  is  entitled  to  the 
grateful  remembrance  not  alone  of  France  but  of  America  as 
well.  In  1831  M.  Cousin,  holding  a  government  commis¬ 
sion,  visited  the  schools  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort, 
and,  on  his  return,  published  those  celebrated  Reports  which 
for  the  first  time  made  the  German  system  of  education 
familiar  in  France  and  subseciuently  in  this  country.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  our  interest  in  German  education  has 
been  a  growing  one. 

It  has,  however,  been  naturally  the  German  universities 
whose  organization  Americans  have  studied — the  German 

'  A  paper  read  at  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  American  1 1  istorical  Association 
held  at  Cleveland,  O.,  December  2S-30,  1897. 

The  paper  is  largely  based  on  a  personal  visit  extending  over  three  months’  time 
and  including  32  gymnasia  in  iS  different  places  ;  in  23  of  these  gymnasia  70 
classes  in  history  were  heard,  having  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  1500 
boys.  It  was  the  plan  to  select  phaces  differing  widely  in  conditions,  from  small 
provincial  towns  to  large  commercial  and  educational  centers,  and  also  those  repre¬ 
senting  quite  diverse  political  and  religious  interests.  In  some  cases  all  the  gym¬ 
nasia  in  the  city  were  visited  ;  in  some  the  work  of  every  class  in  history  was  seen; 
in  others  the  same  class  was  seen  in  several  successive  lessons  in  history  ;  the  work 
of  one  class  was  visited  in  history  and  in  other  subjects,  and  also  all  of  the  classes 
in  history  taught  by  one  instructor ;  the  same  instructor  was  heard  in  other  subjects 
as  well,  and  different  sections  of  the  same  class  taught  by  different  instructors — 
every  possible  combination  was  made  as  regards  town,  school,  instructor,  and  chnss. 
This  has  been  supplemented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  school  laws  and  programmes 
of  the  26  states  making  up  the  Derman  empire,  including  those  of  the  12  provinces 
that  form  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Kxcept  for  incurring  the  charge  of  generalizing 
from  one  particular,  a  visit  to  one  school  and  the  study  of  one  programme  would 
have  sufficed.  There  are  indeed  variations  in  detail,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  in  history  are  the  same — a  uniformity  that  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to  our  own  system,  or  lack  of 
system.  The  result  of  this  study  gives  a  composite  photograph  of  the  work  in 
history  in  the  schools  for  boys  which  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  making  up  the  photograph. 
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schools  have  less  often  been  visited,  and  their  place  in  the 
educational  system  is  less  clearly  seen.  Just  what  this  part  is, 
however,  must  he  hrietly  recalled  in  order  to  understand  the 
place  in  the  curriculum  occupied  hy  history. 

rite  ( ierman  ,i;ynmasium — whether  the  gymnasium 
projter  with  its  course  based  on  the  classics  and  mathematics, 
the  real-gymnasium  that  omits  (ireek  from  its  curriculum,  or 
the  oher-realschnle  that  omits  both  Latin  and  (jreek — the 
<  ierman  school,  whatever  its  variety — takes  the  boy  when  nine 
years  old.  and.  at  eighteen,  sends  him  to  the  university,  the 
higher  technical  schools,  tir  into  business  life  with  a  well- 
rounded  symmetrical  education. 

riiis  symmetrical  education  is  made  jjossible  through  the 
careful  construction  of  the  school  curricidum.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  is  a  sacreil  thing,  not  lightly  formed  or  to  be  tampered 
with  when  made,  for  into  it  goes  the  best  trained  and  most 
expert  educational  service  that  the  state  can  command.  I  he 
curriculum  in  every  state  is  the  same  in  the  same  class  of 
schools,  and  the  uniformity  among  the  twenty-si.x  differ¬ 
ent  state  systems  is  far  greater  than  among  the  forty- 
five  States  of  .\merica.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  due  to  the 
c(jnscious  inlluence  of  Herbart. — in  many  places  there  is  a 
positive  disclaimer  of  all  such  inlluence. — but.  whatever  the 
cause,  the  result  is  everyw  here  a  curriculum  that  gives  a  com¬ 
pact  articulated  organic  system,  in  strong  contrast  to  our 
own.  The  result  may  be  in  part  attributed,  in  spite  of  dis- 
■laimers.  to  the  intinence  of  TIerbart.  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  (lermans  as  individuals  are  less  prone  than  the 
.\mericans  to  tly  off  on  tangents  of  their  own.  and  con.se- 
f|uently  have  a  capacity  for  working  together  that  shows  it¬ 
self  as  stnmgly  in  educational  as  in  municipal  affairs.  The 
cnrricnlnm  is  a  unit,  as  the  gymnasial  system  is  a  unit;  it  is 
coTiiplete  in  itself,  but  it  represents,  at  the  same  time,  one 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  educational  system.  This 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  or  the  corresponding  fact 
that  the  .American  programme  of  studies  presents  an  absolute 
contrast  to  the  Cierman  Lchrphni.  The  .American  programme 
is  often  regarderl  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
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instruction  desired  by  interested  jjurties.  1  )oes  ii  Stiite  lej^is- 
hitnre  I)elieve  that  the  schools  exist  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  im¬ 
planting  patriotism,  they  are  forthwith  commanded  to  teach 
American  history;  if  a  group  of  business  men  believe  that  the 
schools  should  have  a  bread  and  butter  aim,  stenography  and 
ivpew  riting  are  made  compulsory ;  if  one  branch  of  thet  lunch 
considers  that  the  schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
religion,  the  study  of  the  catechism  is  demanded;  if  an  asso¬ 
ciation  deems  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  schools  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  jirinciples  advocated  by  that  association,  it  asks 
for  the  studv  of  physiology  with  special  reference  to  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks.  I'he  American  pro¬ 
gramme  represents  the  idiosyncrasies  of  indi\idu<ds,  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  many.  It  must  therefore  he  seen  that  the 
place  occupied  by  history  in  the  C.erman  gymnasia,  unlike  its 
place  in  the  American  schools,  is  given  it  because  the  most 
eminent  educators  of  (lermany  have  agreed  ui)on  the  jilace  it 
ought  to  have  in  the  educational  system. 

What,  then,  arc  the  characteristic  features  of  history  in¬ 
struction  in  (iennany,  esjiecially  those  that  differ  from  in¬ 
struction  in  history  in  America.'' 

Dr.  Holmes  was  wont  to  say  that  it  was  neces.sary  to  begin 
a  hoy’s  education  with  the  education  of  his  grandfathei.  In 
a  similar  wav,  an\'  discussion  of  history  m  the  (jerman  schools 
must  begin  with  the  ( ierman  hoy, — a  hoy  much  like  other 
hoys,  hut  living  in  a  military  atmosphere,  where  obedience  is 
the  first  law  of  men,  as  order  is  heaven  s  first  law  elsewhere, 

_ a  hoy  who,  from  his  earliest  recollections,  is  taught  that 

everyone  obeys  someone  else, — "  Children  obey  their  parents, 
the  wife  ohevs  her  hushaml,  the  husband  obeys  the  king,  the 
king  obeys  Cod,"— a  hoy  who  is  always  taught  respect  for 
authority,  hut  a  hoy  who  is  also  taught  that  self-control  and 
self-knowledge  are  as  much  a  iiart  and  an  object  of  education 
as  is  the  training  of  the  mind.  Cntil  the  hoy  is  ready  for  the 
university,that  is,until  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,he 
is  a  minor;  he  is  so  regarded  by  his  instructors  and  he  .so  re¬ 
gards  himself.  He  is  under  a  constant  supervision  that,  to  an 
.\merican  hov,  would  he  intolerable;  he  is  in  the  gymnasium 
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to  be  taught,  and  it  is  not  expected  that,  before  leaving  the 
gymnasium,  he  should  express  his  personal  opinion  on  any 
subject  under  consideration."  Instruction  thus  seems  to  be 
freed  from  some  of  the  questions  of  discipline  that  accompany 
instruction  here,  and  the  instructor  is  unhampered  by  the 
apparent  necessity  of  sacrificing  legitimate  drill  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  of  maintaining  a  specious  interest. 

The  Clerman  instructor  thus  finds  at  hand  a  military  system 
that  is  of  help  in  the  method  of  instruction,  and  he  also  finds 
a  programme  of  studies  arranged  by  expert  educators  and  un¬ 
affected  by  political  or  religious  considerations:  a  programme 
the  keynote  of  which  is  concentration — concentration  of 
work,  concentration  of  thought,  concentration  of  titne. 

The  part,  then,  that  history  plays  in  the  curriculum  is  not 
an  independent  one,  but  one  correlated  with  other  subjects. 
Yet  the  place  that  each  subject  has  in  this  articulated  system 
is  clearly  understood  and  defined.  In  historical  instruction, 
according  to  the  educational  laws  of  Saxony,  a  knowledge  of 
the  epoch-making  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of 
their  mutual  relation,  origin,  and  development  is  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  .sought.  The  Prussian  programme  of  1S82  states  the 
object  to  be  ‘‘  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  resjject  for  the  moral 
greatness  of  men  and  nations,  to  make  them  conscious  of 
their  own  imperfect  insight,  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to 
read  understandingly  the  greatest  historical  classics.”  This 
position  Prussia  has  modified  by  the  programme  of  1892  into 
one  involving  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  Prus¬ 
sia’s  greatness  and  the  centering  of  the  new  national  life 
about  her,  but  her  former  position  is  the  one  rather  held  by 
the  other  German  states.  History  is  thus  to  be  an  organic 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  it  is  also  to  have  a  distinct 
definite  aim  of  its  own.  That  aim  is  to  be  the  placing  of 
high  ideals  before  the  boy.  the  development  of  his  moral  char- 

’  The  director  of  one  gymnasium  said,  “  Our  boys  are  not  encouraged  to  specu¬ 
late  about  what  historians  themselves  do  not  know.”  Another  remarked,  “  It  is 
inconceivable  that  boys  in  the  gymnasium  should  discuss  political  questions  about 
which  mature  men  disagree.”  I  did  not  hear  a  boy  asked  his  opinion  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  classroom,  or  a  single  boy  ask  a  question  ;  everything  was  apparently 
given  and  accepted  on  authority. 
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acter  through  the  study  of  these  ideals;  it  is  to  be  a  part  of 
“  liberal  culture  and  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
training.” 

The  work  in  history,  in  the  gymnasium  itself,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  two  heads — subject-matter  and  method. 

As  regards  subject-matter,  the  nine  years  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  first  group  comprising  the  first  two 
years,  the  second  the  following  four  years,  and  the  third  the 
last  three  years.  During  the  first  two  years,  the  boy,  then 
nine  and  ten  years  old.  is  given  the  legends  from  classical  and 
German  mythology.  The  next  four  years  form  a  .second 
group.  The  boy.  during  this  period,  is  from  eleven  to  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  he  begins  a  systematic  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  followed  by  a  study  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
history,  often  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  last  three,  when  the  i)oy  is  from  fifteen  to  eight¬ 
een  years  old.  form  the  third  group:  and.  in  this  group,  he 
has  a  .second  course  in  classical,  mediieval.  and  modern 
history. 

This,  then,  gives  us  the  three  concentric  circles  of  historical 
instruction  of  Germany.  During  the  first  circle  of  two  years 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  formal  instruction  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  sequence;  the  work  is  introductory  to  that  of  the  subse- 
c|nent  course,  and  it  is  intended  by  it  to  bring  before  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  boy  in  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  the  deeds 
of  great  heroes,  to  fill  his  thoughts  with  them  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  later  more  connected  historical 
instruction.^ 

This  systematic  instruction  begins  with  the  third  year  in  the 
gymnasium,  and.  during  the  remainder  of  his  cour.se,  the 
work  in  history  and  geography  forms  the  two  regular  con¬ 
centric  circles.  The  object  in  the  first  of  these  is  to  give  a 
connected  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
events  in  the  world's  history,  and  especially  of  the  relation  of 
Germany  to  these  events.*  The  work  of  the  four  years. 

’  Prussian'/./A>//(i«,  1S92,  §  7. 

Dif  SckulorJnun^  fur  liie  humanistischen  Gymnasien  im  Kimi^reich  Bayern, 
1891,  §  14. 
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therefore,  l)e,”ins  at  the  heginninj;’.  and  com])rises  a  study  for 
one  year  of  Greek  and  I’Jonian  history,  with  the  addition  of 
the  little  necessarily  pertainini^  to  it  from  the  history  of  the 
Oriental  peoples.  I'lie  ne.xt  two  years. — that  is,  the  boy’s 
fourth  and  fifth  years  in  school, — are  fjiven  to  mediieval  and 
early  modern  history,  but  medi.'cval  history  is  treated  as  pre- 
<lominantly  German,  and  the  theory  that  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ajjes  is,  in  reality,  a  history  of  (jermany.  is  commonly 
accepted.  With  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  i)oint  of 
view  is  changed  somewhat,  since  modern  history  cannot  he 
treated  from  the  distinctively  German  stand])oint,  as  can  the 
previous  jieriod.  Ibit  if  modern  history  cannot  he  treated  as 
world  history,  it  is.  at  least,  always  regarded  and  treated  from 
the  luiropean  standi)oint.’'  Ivsi)ecially  during  the  last  of  the 
four  years  is  the  material  handled  from  the  general  Ivnropean. 
not  from  the  s])ecial  (jerman  or  Prussian,  point  of  view.* 
During  the  .second  circle  of  systematic  study,  or  the  third 
circle,  if  the  introductory  work  is  considered,  the  hoy,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  begins  "  the  second  wandering  through  the 
broad  field  of  history.”  hut.  with  the  object  of  laying  the 
foundations  deeper,  of  giving  a  broader  outlook,  of  under¬ 
standing  present  conditions  through  their  develo])meut  in  the 
past,  of  building  upon  the  love  of  the  fatherland  that  has  been 
awakened  in  the  earliest  years  a  sense  of  ])ersonal  responsi¬ 
bility  to  it,  of  insi)iring  high  ideals  and  creating  ethical  stand¬ 
ards.*  Professor  Jiiger  has  well  pointed  out  *  that  every  age 
has  its  special  favorite  ideas  and  prevailing  interests,  and  that 
these  necessarily  affect  the  historical  instruction  in  the  higher 
schools.”  To-day  such  interest  is  social  and  economic,  and  it 

O'-kar  lii^et,  (it'M  hiihtf,  |i.  S2-83. 

'■  /dim,  j).  49. 

'  /his  /inhere  Sehulwesen  im  /Coninreiche  Sne/iseii,  1S89  ;  l.ehrpldue  uml  I.ehrau/- 
i^al'en  f Hr  die  hvheren  Sehulcn,  Berlin,  1892. 

•  Ceschiehie,  |).  74. 

’  This  is  illustrateil  hy  the  interest  taken  (luring  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  in  dogmatic  religious  nuestions  ;  at  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  literary  and  esthetic  subjects  ;  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
time  of  the  predominance  of  the  Hegelian  philoso])hy,  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 
The  history  of  each  period  shows  more  or  less  clearly  the  prevailing  interests  of  the 
age  when  it  \\  as  written. 
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is.  therefore,  to  l)e  expected  that  social  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  shall  be  treated  with  a  certain  partiality,  and  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  seen  during'  the  second  review  of  historical  events. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  ])oint  of  view  in  the  three  sur¬ 
veys  of  history?  It  may  perhaps  he  said  that,  in  the  first  circle, 
heroes,  in  the  second,  state.s — ])articularly  the  ( iennan  state, 
in  the  third  circle,  the  world  form  the  objective  points.  High 
ideals  of  action  are  the  end  sought  in  the  first  circle,  a  con¬ 
nected  account  of  the  great  events  in  the  world’s  history  that 
of  the  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  civilizing  influences  that 
have  i)revailed  in  the  world’s  history  that  of  the  third.  If  the 
center  of  each  circle  is  .sometimes  (iermany.  and  if  it  is  a  part 
of  the  imperial  theory  that  the  radii  of  the  circle  should  begin 
at  the  circumference  and  verge  toward  the  center,  it  is  more 
often  found  in  practice  that  the  center  forms  f)nly  a  starting 
point  for  the  construction  of  the  radii  diverging  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference.  l'?specially  in  (iennan  Switzerland  is  an  appre¬ 
ciation  found  of  the  fact  that  it  is  unwi.se  to  distort  history  in 
order  to  magnify  Switzerland  or  to  foster  an  exaggerate<l 
patriotism.  In  (Iermany  itself,  while  there  is  ac(|uiescence  in 
the  imperial  theory  that  the  cultivation  of  the  national  s])irit 
should  be  a  special  aim  of  historical  in.struction.  there  is  also 
a  recognition  of  the  fact,  as  Professor  Russell  has  ]K)inted  out, 
that  the  thef)ry  is  pedagogically  shortsighted,  "  that  patriot¬ 
ism  should  be  more  than  mere  enthusiasm,  more  enduring 
than  the  frothy  exuberance  of  spirits  that  arises  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  great  deeds:  that  love  of  country  and  of  king 
depends  upon  a  firm  and  unchangeable  character.”  If 
Sedan  Day  is  observed  as  an  event  marking  a  victory  over  a 
rival  ])ower.  rather  than  as  a  day  that  means  the  unification  of 
(iermany.  it  is  because  that  event  is.  as  yet.  necessarily  re¬ 
garded  at  short  range;  if  the  day  is  universally  celebrated 
throughout  the  (iennan  scluiols,  it  is  because  the  conscious¬ 
ness  is  yet  strong  that  it  was  the  Pru.ssian  schoolmaster  that 
won  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  That  exalted  patriotism  that  calls 
the  whole  world  akin  does  not  immediately  follow  a  triuin- 

'®  “  History  .ind  geography  in  the  liigher  schools  of  Germany.”  The  School  Re- 
vifw.  May,  1897. 
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pliant  national  victory,  Init  Germany  will  soon  look  at  those 
events  of  German  history  that  concern  her  immediate  pres¬ 
ent  in  their  true  jierspective. 

What  has  the  hoy  gained  as  a  result  of  this  threefold  di¬ 
vision  of  subject-matter  into  concentric  circles? 

Compulsory  education  keejis  him  in  school  until  he  is  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  that  is,  until  he  has  completed  the  introduc¬ 
tory  work  and  the  first  circle  of  systematic  study  of  history. 
If  circumstances  then  comjiel  him  to  leave  the  gymnasium, 
as  forty  per  cent,  of  German  hoys  are  obliged  to  do,”  he  has 
in  hand  such  an  outline  of  the  great  events  in  the  world’s 
history  as  ought  to  save  him  from  premature  or  hasty  judg¬ 
ments.  But.  if  he  completes  the  gymnasial  course,  he  has 
gained  not  only  this  hut  he  has  learned  something  of  the 
deeper  meaning  oi  history.  He  has  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
and  literature  of  Greece  that  has  rounded  out  his  partial 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  gained  through  the  Greek  clas¬ 
sics  he  has  read;  he  understands  the  organization  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Romans  and  what  has  been  contributed  to  the 
civilization  of  the  world  by  that  eminently  ])ractical  people; 
the  Middle  Ages  are  not.  to  him.  dark  ages,  for  he  under¬ 
stands  the  place  in  that  [)eri()(l  occui)ied  by  the  Holy  Roman 
Kmpire;  modern  history  means  to  him.  not  the  unrelated  his¬ 
tory  of  (iermany  alone,  but  it  means  the  study  of  new  con¬ 
ditions  made  ])os.sible  through  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  indu.strial  develo])ment  of  the  fifteenth  and  si.xteenth  cen¬ 
turies;  he  comjiares  the  centralization  of  power  under  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  low  inorganic  form  of  political  life  in  Germany 
during  the  corresjionding  jierioil,  and  learns  the  od<ls  against 
which  ( iermany  has  struggled  in  reaching  her  present  po¬ 
sition.  He  has,  from  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old,  had  con¬ 
stantly  put  before  him  for  nine  years  the.se  developments,  and 
has  been  made  to  realize  "  that  mankind  is  an  ethical  whole.” 
The  method  has  been  called  one  of  concentric  circles,  but  is, 
rather,  one  of  an  ever-ascending  spiral  from  the  apex  of  which 
an  outlook  over  the  jiast  is  obtained.  To  change  the  figure, 
the  three  surveys  are  the  three  readings  through  which  any 

"  Ibid..  The  Schovl  Revie-.c,  Oi  toiler,  1897. 
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legislative  measure  must  pass  before  it  becomes  an  act  ac¬ 
complished.  As  the  three  readings  have  given  ample  time  for 
discussion,  for  sifting  essentials  from  non-essentials,  for  pre¬ 
senting  all  possible  arguments  for  and  against  a  proposed 
measure,  s«)  the  three  surveys  must  leave  in  the  boy's  mind  a 
residuum  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  world's  history,  and  this 
residuum  l)ecomes  his  abifling  possession. 

I'he  fpiestion  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far,  in  the  selection 
f»f  the  subject-matter,  the  ])sychological  condition  of  the  boy 
is  considerecl,  and  how  far  both  matter  and  treatment  are 
adapted  to  this  condition.  It  must  have  been  inferred,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  this  psychological  condition 
has  not  only  never  been  lost  sight  of.  but  that  it  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  arrangement  at  every  stej)  of  the  way. 
■■  riie  j)rimary  condition  of  historical  ])erception  is  the  readi¬ 
ness  to  think  or  to  feel  the  past  as  ])resent,"  says  Professor 
lager.*"  This  ability  to  feel  the  past,  the  development  of  the 
historical  imagination,  is  the  object  of  the  instruction  in  the 
first  ])art  of  the  course.  During  the  second  division  of  the 
course,  "  the  instruction  as  a  whole.”  says  Professor  Jager, 
”  must  give  the  boy  forceful  suggestions,  strong  impulses; 
must  work  from  different  sides  for  the  one  end  of  giving  a 
check  and  a  counter])oise  to  the  distracting,  self-willed,  and 
disintegrating  tendencies  that  beset  this  time  of  life.” 

W  ith  the  broadening  out  of  the  boy's  sympathies  and  inter¬ 
ests  he  is  brought,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  cour.se,  face  to 
face  with  those  complex  (jiiestions  of  present  intere.st  for  the 
consideration  of  which  there  is  needed  a  mind  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  the  boy  learns  "  a  respect  for  knowledge  for 
the  knowledge's  own  sake." 

fhe  importance  that  is  attached  to  historical  instruction  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  care  with  which  the  course  of  .study 
is  planned,  btit  from  the  time  allotted  to  it.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  three  hours  per  week,  including  the  time  given  geog¬ 
raphy.  during  the  entire  nine  years’  course,  a  total  of 
twenty-seven  hours  during  the  course,  f)r  one-ninth  of 


”  Gfsckichtf,  [).  (). 
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the  entire  time  throughout  the  course  is  given  to  these 
subjects.''’ 

Rut  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  historical  instruction 
the  boy  receives  is  confined  to  the  three  hours  per  week  of 
formal  instruction  in  this  line.  Extreme  specialization  has  no 
place  in  a  (ierman  gymnasium.  Instead  of  each  person  im¬ 
agining  that  he  has  pre-empted  a  portion,  large  or  small,  of 
the  field  of  knowledge,  and  keeping  jealous  watch  lest  some 
one  else  trespass  on  his  ])reserves.  each  instructor  seeks  to 
biml  his  subject  with  every  other,  fn  the  hours  allotted  to 
religion  the  box  s  read  from  the  (ireek  New  Testament,  and 
( )riental  history,  as  well  as  church  history,  is  taught,  though 
these  are  in  the  history  classes  proper.  Herodotus  and  Livy 
are  not  regarded  as  mere  vehicles  for  teaching  Greek  and 
Latin  construction,  but  are  taught  as  Greek  and  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  ancl  much  of  b'nglish  and  French  history  is  taught 
through  these  languages. 

But  even  this  correlation  of  history  with  every  other  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  all.  One  may  study  the  programmes  and  visit 


The  followiiis;  list  will  indicate  the  aiuo\int  of  time  allotted  to  history  in  the 
different  gymnasia: 


Altenburg,  Friedrichs-dymnasiiiin. 

Herlin,  Kiinigstiidtisches  ( iymnasinin, 

Bonn,  Oherrealschule.  ..... 

Ftrenien.  ( iyninasiuni,  ...... 

Brunswick,  Martino-Katliarinenni  ( lyinnasinin. 
I•'rankfurt,  Goethe-dymnasinin.  .... 

l''reilnirg,  Ohcr-realschule.  ..... 

Hamburg.  Gelehrtenschnie  des  lohanneum^. 
Heidelberg,  dymnasiuin,  ..... 

Jena,  dymnasium  Carolo-.\le\an<lrinum . 

I.andeshut,  Realgymnasiuin,  .... 

I.cipzig,  Nicolai  gymnasium.  .... 

Madgeburg,  duericke  Oherrealschule. 

Munich,  Kiinigliches  Maximilians-(  i\ innasium, 
•Neu-Strelitz,  dymnasium  Carolinum, 

Oldenburg,  Grossherzogliches  Gyninasiiim. 
Rudolstadt,  Fiirstliches  dymnasiuin, 

Strassbnrg,  I’rotestantisches  Gymn.isium, 

Stuttgart,  Eberhard-I.udwigs  dymnasium, 

Weimar,  Wiihelni-Krnstisches  dymnasium. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  general  average  is  27 
or  more  hours,  while  only  9  have  less. 
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classes  and  yet  not  understand  or  see  clearly  all  of  the  inllu- 
ences  at  work  that  make  tor  history.  Maps,  charts,  collec¬ 
tions  of  pictures  freely  used;  busts  of  all  the  autlu)rs  read  in 
the  school ;  (piotations  from  <jreat  men  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  classrooms;  the  meinorizin.i;'  of  historical  poems  and 
passaj^es  from  hi.storical  dramas;  the  observance  of  national 
and  historic  holidays;  most  of  all.  freciuent  excursions  to 
points  of  historical  interest — all  this  is  history;  all  the.se  are 
influences  that  make  history  unconsciously  "row  into  the  boy 
and  become  a  i)art  of  his  very  self.  History  is  developed  in 
him,  he  is  developed  through  it. 

The  subject  of  method  of  instruction  must  not  be  omitted, 
although  it  will  demand  but  a  brief  consideration. 

The  method  is,  in  essence,  the  same  throughout  the  course. 
In  the  lirst  part  it  is  story-telling.  ]nire  and  simple;  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  it  is  pure  narration;  in  the  third  i)art  it  becomes 
more  formal  and  resembles,  somewhat,  a  college  lecture. 
During  the  tir.st  of  the  hour  the  class  is  (piestioned  on  what 
has  been  narrated  during  the  ])revious  lesson;  then  conies  the 
narration  of  fresh  material,  and.  with  the  younger  boys,  the 
hour  is  closed  with  ciuestions  on  what  has  just  been  narrated, 
riie  theory  is  that  the  boy  learns  best  from  the  living  voice, 
that  thus  his  interest  is  aroused  and  maintained,  and  that  his¬ 
tory.  in  this  way,  becomes  to  him  a  living,  life-giving  pres¬ 
ence.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  supjilemented  by  the  use 
of  a  text-book  {Lcitfadcn),  but  this  contains  only  the  barest 
outline  of  the  events  and  is  in  no  sense  a  text-book  in  the 
.American  usage  of  the  term.  I'he  instructor  cannot  expect 
that  the  boy  will  spend  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in 
preparation  of  his  history  work.  and.  therefore,  he  is  practi¬ 
cally  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  narrative  method.  It  is  the 
German  theory  that  an  excessive  amount  of  outside  study 
.should  not  be  demanded  or  given;  that  it  is  best  for  the  boys 
to  get  as  much  education  from  each  other  as  possible;  that, 
since  one  plans  to  become  a  lawyer,  another  a  physician,  a 
third  a  business  man.  and  a  fourth  a  teacher,  each  should  talk- 
over  with  the  other  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  thus  become 
educated  in  ways  not  reached  by  the  school. 
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The  narrative  method  does  not  lend  itself  easily,  especially 
in  the  higher  grades,  to  securing  some  of  the  best  results  that 
are  secured  in  the  best  American  schools.  It  must  seem  to 
Americans  to  fail  in  developing  the  power  of  independent 
judgment  and  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty  known  in  a  child  as  curiosity,  and  in  the  man  as 
research.  The  boy  absorbs  and  assimilates,  but  the  creative 
faculty  lies  dormant.  That  this  .should  be  so,  however,  is  a 
part  of  the  (lerman  theory  of  education.  Hut  the  (lerman 
method  does  secure  certain  admirable  ends.  On  the  positive 
side  it  results  in  concentration  of  attention,  alertne.ss  of 
mind,  ciuickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  enviable  ability  to 
grasp  the  salient  features  of  a  subject  considered  as  a  whole. 

I'he  double  and  triple  course  gives  constant  opportunity  for 
comparisons,  especially  during  the  last  survey,  and  this  basis 
for  com])arison.  and  the  constant  advantage  taken  of  it,  are 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  method.  On  its  nega¬ 
tive  side  the  Cierman  method  has  the  advantage  that  it  leaves 
little  room  for  crudity  of  opinion  or  for  generalizations  from 
insufficient  data. 

A  study  of  history  in  the  ( ierman  gymnasia  thus  shows 
seven  distinctive  features:  First,  the  entire  field  of  history  is 
covered  in  three  distitict  surveys;  second,  the  work  in  history 
is  correlated  with  every  other  suliject  in  the  curriculum,  and. 
in  a  sense,  liecomes  its  unifying  force;  third,  ample  time  is 
given  for  its  consideration.  ;ind  it  receives  the  same  serious 
treatment  tis  do  other  subjects  in  the  course;  fourth,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  material  and  the  method  of  treatment  are  based  on 
the  boy’s  psychological  development;  fifth,  the  narrative 
method  of  instruction  gives  the  boy  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  reality  of  the  past;  si.xth,  the  course  is  complete  in  it.self, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  an  ideal  preparation  for  uni¬ 
versity  work;  seventh,  every  teacher  of  history  is  an  absolute 
master  of  the  subject  taught. 

\\'hat  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  Americans  from  this 
examination  of  historical  instruction  in  the  German 
gymnasia? 

The  first  great  lesson  we  should  all  do  well  to  heed  is  this: 
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History  in  the  German  gymnasia 

That  the  course  in  history  serves  the  double  purpose  of  being 
complete  in  itself  ami  of  being  an  ideal  ])reparation  for  uni¬ 
versity  work. 

The  course  is  complete  in  itself;  because,  if  the  boy  does 
not  go  beyond  the  gymnasium,  or,  if  he  leaves  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  in  school,  he  has  gained  a  wide  outlook  into 
the  future  because  of  this  thorough  study  of  the  past;  he  has 
gained  a  proper  historical  perspective  and  he  has  learned  that 
'‘hill ter  ({cm  Gchirgc  sind  aiich  Lcutc.”  He  has  re.sources  within 
himself  that  must  contribute  not  only  to  the  upbuilding 
of  his  own  character,  but  that  must  redound  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  community  in  which  his  lot  is  ca.st.  How  great 
an  advantage  this  broad  outlook  is  can  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  course  in  history  in  the  gymnasia  with  that  of  the 
normal  schools,  where  only  (ierman  history  is  taught.  One 
can  but  feel  that  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  in 
the  volksschule  are  losing  much,  that  the  volksschule  are 
losing  much  through  them,  when  the  historical  horizon  is 
bounded  by  Clermany.  Such  minds  must,  in  middle  life,  be 
stunted  and  dwarfed  because,  in  early  years,  they  have 
lacked  that  mental  and  spiritual  inspiration  that  the  study  of 
the  largest  life  must  give.  Ecjually  stunted  and  dwarfed  must 
be  the  minds  of  our  own  American  boys  and  girls  when  they 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grade  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge,  insufficient  at  best,  of  only  American  history.  It  must 
indeed  be  said  that  he  who  knows  only  American  history  does 
not  at  all  know  that  history.  “  'J'he  profounder  our  study  of 
ourselves,”  says  Professor  Sloane,  “  the  stronger  will  grow 
our  conviction  of  the  organic  relation  between  our  own  his¬ 
tory  and  that  of  the  world.”  American  history  is  in  the 
air, — a  balloon  sailing  in  mid  heaven, — unless  it  is  anchored 
fa.st  to  European  history.  It  is  no  more  true  to  say  that 
American  history  begins  in  1492  than  it  is  true  to  say  that  a 
man’s  life  begins  when  he  goes  into  business  for  himself. 
English  history  does  not  begin  with  the  reign  of  William  HI., 
or  French  history  with  the  Third  Republic,  or  German  history 
with  the  establishment  of  the  present  empire.  A  new  stage 

“  History  and  democracy,”  Awfricnti  Historital  AfTif'r,  i.  22. 
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of  (levelopinent  in  each  country  is  marked  by  these  events, 
and  the  development  of  ['hiro])e,  on  the  New  World  soil,  is 
hut  a  corresponding  one.  America,  like  Kurope,  is  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages,  and  the  .\merican  hoy  has  the  right  to  enter 
int(j  his  inheritance.  'I'he  great  demand  in  industrial  life  to¬ 
day  is  for  such  a  change  in  methods  of  work  as  will  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effects  of  work  on  the  laborer  rather  than  the 
results  on  the  product.  I'o  the  attainment  of  this  end  the 
work  of  W’illiam  Morris  and  of  John  Ruskin  has  been  di¬ 
rected.  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end  mu.st  the  work 
of  educators  tend. 

How  disastrous  this  restricted  view  of  the  past  may  be  on 
our  political,  industrial,  and  educational  growth  is  easily  im¬ 
agined  when  it  is  recalled  that  it  was  estimated,  in  1886,  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  ])upils  in  the  public  sclu)ols  never  reach 
the  high  school.'"  ( )f  these  who  pass  tluanigh  the  high  school, 
but  a  small  i)roportion  enter  college.  Ihit  it  is  not  only  pos¬ 
sible.  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  even  this  small  percentage 
who  go  through  the  high  school,  or  through  college,  will 
complete  their  school  or  college  life  knowing  nothing  of  his¬ 
torical  conditions  or  develo|)mcnts.  A  man  with  this  lack  of 
preparation  may  enter  C'ongress  and  legislate  on  financial 
matters  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  history  of  linance:  he 
legislates  on  labor  (piestions  with  no  knowledge  of  the  agra¬ 
rian  difficulties  of  Rome,  the  peasants’  rebellions  of  the  Middle 
.\ges.  or  the  national  worksho])s  of  Louis  I’lanc.  lie  legis¬ 
lates  gold-standard  educators  out  of  office  at  the  West,  and 
silver  advocates  out  of  office  in  the  h'ast.  not  knowing  that, 
for  four  hundred  years.  Luther  and  the  Wartbnrg  have  stood 
for  independence  of  judgment  and  the  search  for  truth.  Not 
only  is  he  lacking  in  the  actual  kuowleflge  that  history 
affords,  but  he  lacks  still  more  that  mental  training  that  his- 
tory  gives  in  analysis,  comparison,  classification;  in  holding 
the  judgment  in  susjKMise  until  all  sides  of  a  (piestion  have 
been  presented.  fhe  fierman  boy  is  given  both  a  body  of 
facts  and  a  mental  training  that  ought  to  keep  him  from 
superficial  judgments  or  hasty  conclusions. 

”  K.  N.  Tliorpe.  The  study  of  history  in  American  colleges,  p.  232-233, 
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But  the  special  object  of  the  Cieniiaii  j^yiiinasial  course  is 
to  prepare  for  the  university."*  And  here,  in  the  case  of  the 
hoy  who  enters  the  university,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  boy  who 
does  not,  the  (lennan  arranj^enient  of  historical  work  .seems 
superior  to  our  own.  The  university  knows  ])recisely  what 
work  in  history  has  been  done,  and.  therefore,  it  can  assume 
this  admirable  preparation  and  shape  its  advanced  cour.ses  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  the  .\merican  university  or  college  makes 
its  entrance  re(|uirement  in  history  in  deference  to  the  anti- 
(piated  idea  that  preparation  in  histenw  slu)uld  be  the  one 
that  will  most  assist  the  study  of  Latin  and  (Ireek.  and  that 
every  boy  should  know  somethins^  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country.  'I'he  boy,  therefore,  studies  .\merican  hist(jry  in 
the  f^rammar  tirades  and  (Ireek  and  Roman  history  in  the 
hitjh  sc1k)o1,  an  arrani^ement  of  studies  radically  wroni^,  be¬ 
cause  false  chronolofjically  and  false  in  principle.  ( )n  sucb  a 
basis  it  is  impossible  to  build  u])  a  .systematic  course  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  collej^e  or  the  university  without  <loin*^'.  in  the 
collej^e,  a  part  of  the  work  that  should  have  been  done  be¬ 
fore  entrance.  •  ‘‘'I'he  lartjer  universities."  says  Professor 
Sloane.  in  speaking  of  .\merican  institutions.  "  have  an  im¬ 
posing;  array  of  historical  chairs,  but  they  do  not  demand,  as 
a  condition  of  entrance  to  their  lecture  rooms,  a  thorou^^h 
knowledge  of  general  history.”  College  students  every¬ 
where  must  feel  the  irrelevancy  as  well  as  the  inade(|uacy  of 
their  work  in  history  beft)re  entering  college,  when  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  preparation  for  that  college  work. 

I'his  conclusion  must  follow:  Ihe  work  in  history  in 
.\mcrican  schools  will  never  be  on  a  rational  basis  until,  as 
in  (iermany,  it  recognizes  the  double  i)urpose  that  history  in 
these  .schools  is  to  serve:  until  it  is  so  organized  as  to  give  the 
boy  or  girl  w  ho  does  not  go  to  college  a  w  ell-rounded  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  epoch-making  events  in  the  world's  history;  until 
it  plans  its  college-entrance  rcrpiirements  in  history  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  college  work  in  history:  until  it  makes  the 

“  I  f  one  seeks  to  set  forth  in  a  word  the  real  specific  purpose  of  };yninasial 
training,  it  is  clearly  to  jirepare  for  the  university,”  Oskar  Ja};er,  p.  4. 

”  History  and  democracy,”  Amryicau  Historical  Kevieso,  i.  iS. 
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course  of  history  in  the  schools  identical  for  those  who  do, 
and  for  those  who  do  not,  go  to  college;  until  it  correlates  the 
work  done  in  history  with  the  work  of  every  other  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

Is  it  deemed  out  of  place  to  bring  the  consideration  of  this 
question  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  before  a  body  of 
distinguished  scholars,  only  a  fraction  of  whose  members  are 
engaged  in  direct  educational  work,  and  scarcely  a  score  of 
these  in  secondary  education? 

It  might  once  have  seemed  so.  but.  assuredly,  not  to-day. 
We  are  coming  to  believe  that  an  understanding  of  the  great 
educational  movements  of  the  century,  and  of  the  educational 
problems  of  to-day,  is  as  much  a  mark  of  a  liberal  education  as 
is  a  knowledge  of  literature,  art.  and  politics.  The  scholar  is 
no  longer  a  recluse  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  but  he  is  an 
active,  creating  force,  lie  realizes  that  he  attains  the  high¬ 
est  scholarship  only  as  he  takes  a  deep  root  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ami  in  the  State  in  which  he  dwells;  that  he  does  his 
best  work  when  the  largest  and  broadest  interests  take  him. 
at  times,  outside  of  that  work.  This  Association,  a  year  ag<j. 
pledged  its  interest  in  educational  affairs  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  If  that  Committee,  collectively 
or  individually,  is  able  to  make  any  contribution  to  his¬ 
tory.  or  to  education,  it  is  because  it  has  realized,  at 
every  step  of  the  way.  its  responsibility  to  this  appointing 
body;  because  it  has  an  abiding  faith  that  improvement  in 
our  educational  system  will  come  because  of  the  support 
given  all  efforts  looking  toward  such  improvcTuent  by  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

Lrev  M.  Sat.mox 

Va.ssar  Coi.i.Kr.E, 

PoUC.IIKF.F.rSIE.  N.  Y. 
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DISCUSSION 

rKINCU’LKS  or  TIIK  NEW  EDUCATION  AIM'LIED  IN 
AEC.EliRA 

So  far  as  aims  in  teaching  are  concerned,  different  parts  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  are  nearly  as  unlike  as  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  subjects.  The  Arabic  notation  in  arithmetic  and  the 
literal  notation  in  algebra  are  essentially  formal  studies — 
good  mainly  for  what  they  condition;  the  applications  of 
arithmetic  and  the  study  of  equations  in  algebra,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  content-.studies.  In  saying  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
reasoning  does  not  come  into  the  study  of  these  notations: 
but  much,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  has  to  be  slurred  over  to 
a  greater  or  less  e.xtent  on  account  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
pupils  that  study  them.  Thus,  in  simple  division  in  arith¬ 
metic  it  would  be  hardly  advi.sable  to  explain  to  a  class  of  be¬ 
ginners  how  the  process  u.sed  succeeds  in  separating  the  divi¬ 
dend  into  parts  into  each  of  which  the  divisor  is  contained, 
and  how  the  total  quotient  is  the  sum  of  these  partial  quo¬ 
tients.  Indeed  it  is  ciuestionable  w  hether  a  majority  of  those 
who  teach  the  subject  recognize  the  distributive  law  as  funda- 
tnental  here.  The  two  notations  in  arithmetic  and  alge¬ 
bra  are  arbitrary  and  artificial  in  character,  the  principles  un¬ 
derlying  them  are  more  or  less  obscure  to  young  students,  and 
they  have  to  be  taught  largely  through  examples  with  toler¬ 
ably  full  explanations.  On  the  contrary  percentage,  propor¬ 
tion.  analysis,  etc.,  in  arithmetic,  and  equations  in  algebra,  are 
sciences  in  themselves  in  which  reasoning  is  prominent  and 
may  be  insisted  on  at  every  step  of  the  student’s  progress. 

Unfortunately,  equations  in  algebra  have  been  taught  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  by  the  method  used  in  presenting  the  literal 
notation,  where  a  knowledge  of  mere  forms  and  processes  is 
the  main  consideration.  The  subject-matter  of  equations 
should  be  taught,  just  as  the  subject-matter  of  geometry  and 
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the  applications  of  ai'ithinetic  arc  taiitjht.  by  insisting  at  every 
turn  on  tlic  hjgical  connection  of  the  parts.  Ihis  can  he 
readily  done  hy  continuing  to  use  tlie  axioms  hy  means  of 
which,  of  course,  all  etittations  are  solved,  d  he  usual  i)lan  is 
to  e.xplain  "  transposition,”  "  clearing  of  fractions,  etc., 
a.xiomaticallv  once  for  all.  Ivver  afterward  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  a.xioms  on  which  everything  depends.  As  a  con- 
se(|uence,  the  ])rocess  of  solution  soon  becomes  almost  en- 
tirelv  mechanical.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  histoiicall) 
(il-"chr  was  the  axiomatic  science,  and  that  the  constant  ten- 
denev  has  been  to  introduce  more  symbolism.  W  e  have  neg¬ 
lected,  however,  to  take  the  last  ste])  needed,  viz.,  to  replace 
the  letterpress  text  that  still  remains  hy  api)roi)riate  refer¬ 
ences  which  can  conxeniently  take  its  jtlace.  Instead  of  the 
awkward  ithrases  "  clearing  of  fractions.”  "  trans])osing  such 
and  such  ([uantities  to  the  o])])osite  side  of  the  e(|uation. 

■■  dividing  through  hy  the  co-elticient  of  .r.  ‘‘  stpiaring  both 

inemhers.”  etc.,  the  shorthand  symbols,  “ax.  1.”  “ax.  2.  etc., 
which  both  signify  and  justify  the  several  operations,  can  be 
used.  In  a  similar  manner  in  solving  sinudtaneous  etjua- 
tions.  a  svstem  of  marking  the  taiuatittns  in  such  a  way  as  tt) 
show  the  identity  of  the  several  etjuations  in  their  original 
and  new  forms  removes  the  necessity  for  any  letterpress 
explanation  whatever,  and  makes  every  solution  so  marked 
self-ex])lanatory.  .\11  this  is  in  accord  with  the  new  educa¬ 
tion.  since  it  forces  the  reasoning  into  prominence  in  a  con¬ 
tent  study  in  a  very  simple  and  jtractical  way. 

'The  transition  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  as  pursued  in 
the  old  wav.  was  marked  by  much  dihiculty  for  the  pupil. 
'I'he  new  education  woidd  connect  the  two  more  closely, 
h'or  one  thing  it  would  teach  the  simitlest  elements  of  algebra, 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  negatives,  in  connection  with 
.arithmetic,  by  so  doing  the  inipil  is  ])rei)ared  to  some 
extent  for  the  literal  abstractions  into  which  he  is  plunged 
w  hen  he  enters  the  jtortals  of  algebrti.  I'or  another  thing  it 
would  te.ach  the  meaning  of  jiositive  .and  negative  numbers 
in  a  concrete  way  and  while  still  using  the  familiar  Arabic 
symbols.  ”  From  the  known  to  the  unknown,”  “  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.”  "  from  the  familiar  to  the  new,” 
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these  and  the  doctrines  of  ap])crce])tion  and  interest  all  apply 
here.  'I'he  fjap  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  presented  in 
the  (dd  way  is  jirobably  t^reater  than  that  between  any  other 
subjects  in  tbe  elementary  curricnlmn  of  studies.  One  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  may  be  ft)imd  in  the  fact  that,  while  there  is  no 
inherent  connection  between  the  literal  notation  and  oppo- 
-site  numbers,  historically  they  have  always  been  associated, 
rims,  when  the  jnipil  bet^ins  algebra  be  takes  uj)  two  difficult 
and  diverse  subjects,  one  of  whicb,  abstract  in  itself,  is  made 
still  more  obscure  by  tbe  constant  nse  of  the  ambiguous  term 
quantity.  Now  it  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  to  master  one 
of  the  two  difficulties,  viz.,  the  theory  of  opposite  numbers 
(including  all  the  rules  for  signs),  before  taking  up  the  literal 
notation;  using  meanwhile  the  familiar  Arabic  notation. 
I  bis  part  of  the  new  material  having  been  well  digested,  the 
pu])il  is  ready  for  the  other,  more  abstract  and  difficult,  part, 
for  which  he  is  also  i)rei)ared  by  bis  grammar-school  studies 
in  algebra. 

A  tendency  is  noticeable  of  late  on  the  i)art  of  .some  writers 
on  algebra  to  inject  into  elementary  presentations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  ])hilosophical  theory  of  its  laws  and  operations.  I'his 
amounts  to  giving  the  young  pupil  the  results  of  a  wide 
generalization  of  algebraic  knowledge  before  he  has  learned 
the  sim])lest  forms.  'I'o  all  this  the  teaching  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cation  is  o[)posed.  do  be  more  explicit:  'I'he  fundamental 
laws  of  algebra,  the  associative  and  commutative  in  addition, 
and  the  associative,  commntative.  and  distributive  in  multi¬ 
plication  should  not  be  laid  down  in  their  most  general  form 
at  the  very  beginning,  but  sbould  rather  be  illustrated  and 
explained  (])artly  at  least  with  Arabic  symbols)  in  the  .simplest 
])ossible  manner.  Also  the  doctritie  of  “  the  permanence  f)f 
etiuivalent  forms  "  should  find  no  place  in  an  elementary 
book.  fhe  different  extensions  of  the  notation  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  <|uite  sim])!}-  from  that  which  precedes  in  a  natural  and 
historical  order.  It  may  be  all  right,  ])hiloso])hically  con¬ 
sidered.  to  place  Ari.stotle’s  or  Kant’s  categories  at  the  door¬ 
way  to  knowledge,  but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  from  the 
])edagogical  standpoint.  Xo  more  is  it  wise  to  try  to  do  an 
analogous  thing  in  the  teaching  of  algebra. 
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The  question  is  prominent,  in  al.t^ehra,  as  to  whether 
the  subject  should  be  presented  in  the  concentric  fash¬ 
ion:  i.  i\,  by  giving*',  in  the  o])ening  chapters,  exercises 
of  only  very  moderate  difficulty,  and,  farther  on.  the 
harder  ones  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  also  much  against  it.  For 
one  thing. — using  addition  to  illustrate  the  point, — there 
is  more  or  less  exercise  in  addition  from  the  time  it  is  tirst 
learned  until  the  end  of  the  study;  the  exercises  naturally 
growing  gradually  harder.  The  .same  is  true  of  all  the  other 
fundamental  proces.ses.  Moreover,  a  thorough  systematiz¬ 
ing  of  the  different  topics  tends  to  clearness,  and  this,  in  some 
parts,  is  quite  important.  Evidently  there  is  room,  here,  for 
difference  of  o])inion.  and  different  persons  might  be  led  to 
opposite  conclusions. 

As  regards  classroom  instruction,  the  new  education  would 
emphasize  the  oral  help  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  rather 
than  that  learned  from  the  text-book,  because  it  .saves  time 
and  reduces  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  pupils  when  at¬ 
tacking  a  new  subject.  If  one  or  the  other  had  to  go. 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  give  u[)  the  text-book  expla¬ 
nations.  lint,  rightly  used,  the  study  of  the  text-book 
enables  the  pu])il  to  get  anew  from  the  printed  page  what  he 
has  learned  in  a  more  dilute  form  from  the  oral  instruction. 
The  cry,  “  Down  with  the  text-book,”  when  applied  to  sub¬ 
jects  like  advanced  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  seems 
as  unreasonable  as  it  is  radical.  Of  what  advantage  is  the 
art  of  printing,  if  everything  is  to  be  learned  orally  instead  of 
from  the  printed  page?  d'he  true  doctrine  is  doubtless  a 
golden  mean  between  the  two  extremes.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  idea  of  doing  away  with  rules  in  arithme¬ 
tic  and  algebra,  llerbart  taught  that  the  formal  steps  of 
instruction  are  clearne.ss,  association,  .system,  and  method. 
Let  us  .see  whether  the  ordinary  inductive  method,  w  hich  has 
been  evolved  for  us  out  of  much  experience.  conff)rms  to  these 
steps,  'file  first  ste]).  in  presenting  a  new  topic  in  arithmetic 
or  elementary  algebra,  is  to  solve  a  problem,  connecting  the 
.solution  as  closely  as  possible  with  something  that  precedes 
and  is  well  known,  'fliis  secures  clearness.  lUtt.  ordinarily. 
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it  is  not  enough  to  solve  one  i)rol)lein;  otliers  must  be  workeil 
out  before  the  pupils'  eyes,  ([uestioning  them  tneanwbile,  as 
much  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  ideas  hearing  on  the  topic 
are  associated  and  made  consistent.  Then  comes  the  gen¬ 
eralizing  or  systematizing  expressed  by  a  rule.  Last  of  all 
the  exercise  follows,  in  which  the  pupil  uses  method,  while 
himself  solving  similar  problems.  I.earning  to  solve  j)rob- 
lems  from  examples  is  induction:  solving  them  by  a  rule  is  de¬ 
duction.  i’oth  ways  are  de.siral)lc.  each  in  its  place.  I'o  use 
either  plan  exclusively  is  one-sided,  and  the  teacher  is  to 
blame  for  giving  such  faulty  instruction.  It  is  .so  easy  to  be 
one-sided.  But  it  is  this  one-sidedness — this  tendency  to  go 
to  e.xtremes — that  is  to  blame  for  much  that  is  unsatisfactory 
in  educational  methods  and  results.  What  the  teaching  of 
algebra  probably  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  to  be 
brought  into  ck)ser  connection  with  arithmetic  and  gfeometrv. 


Toskph  Coi.i.ixs 


St.m'f.  Normai,  .Scmooi,. 

Stkvf.ns  Poim,  Wis. 
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The  method  of  the  recitation — Hy  Chaki.es  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  i’rincipal  of 
Training  School,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.;  and  P’rank  M. 
McMurry,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers’  College,  University  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Bloomington,  Ill.;  Public 
.School  Publishing  Co.,  1897.  319  p.  $1.50. 

Pestalozzi  gave  to  the  educational  world  the  principle  of 
sense-perception.  Herbart  furnished  its  complement — the 
principle  of  apperception — and  sketched,  for  his  followers, 
the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  method  in  the  recitation.  Among 
his  followers  in  Germany  to  develop  this  scheme  into  the  so- 
called  Formal  Steps  of  Instruction,  are  Dbrpfel,  Ziller,  Wiget, 
Reich,  (ilbckner.  and  Rein.  I)e  Garmo,  in  his  Essentials  of 
method,  was  the  first  to  give  the  doctrine  any  pre.sentation  in 
this  country  worthy  of  notice.  'I'hc  book  above  named  is  the 
first  extensive  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  that 
has  yet  been  jdaced  in  the  hands  of  American  teachers. 

The  dedication  of  this  book  to  President  Cook  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Xormal  University  will  be  recognized  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  merited  tribute  by  everyone  who  has  the  o]iportunity 
to  learn  something  of  that  devoted  man’s  self-sacrifice  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  professional  training  of  teachers. — the  watchwords 
of  his  life. — and  of  what  an  inspiration  and  stimulus  he  has 
been  to  many  in  the  jireparation  of  just  such  works  for  the 
teacher  as  the  one  under  review. 

'fhe  authors  state  that  their  jiresentation  of  this  subject  has 
sprung  out  of  schoolroom  work.  'I'hey  have  endeavored 
■■  to  bring  together  and  to  organize  the  various  principles 
that  control  skillful  teaching.”  The  fundamental  thought- 
movement  of  induction — deduction — is  the  basis  of  the  work. 
The  presentation  has.  furthermore,  been  thoroughly  adapted 
to  American  conditions,  'fhe  preface  states  carefully  what 
portions  of  the  book  have  been  written  by  each  of  the 
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brothers;  tlie  work  was  about  equally  uuclertakeu.  There 
are,  iu  all,  fifteen  chapters. 

The  first  (introductory)  chapter  treats  of  \'ariety  versus 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  Instruction.  It  inquires  as  to 
just  how  much  practical  sincerity  there  has  been  in  the  fre- 
(jiiently  heard  assertion  that  teachers  should  be  a  law  unto 
themselves  in  matters  of  method,  because  both  the  science  of 
education  and  its  foundation  in  psychology  are  matters  of 
controversy.  A  review  of  the  te.xt-books  in  various  subjects, 
which  have  practically  dominated  the  i)ractice  of  the  great 
ma.ss  of  teachers  in  matters  of  method,  shows  no  such  practi¬ 
cal  tendency.  On  the  contrary,  they  reveal  the  i)resence  of 
a  common  tendency  with  regard  to  method  in  choice, 
arrangement,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter.  I'lie  gen¬ 
eral  notions,  laws,  principles  of  each  subject  constitute  the 
goal  always;  the  pivotal  point  in  all  instruction  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  notion. 

Chaj)ter  ii  deals  with  Illustrative  lessons  showing  the 
processes  of  reaching  general  truths,  in  vogue  in  different 
schools  and  te.xt-books.  llere  the  writers  display  jiractical 
sincerity  and  consistency  in  their  work,  for.  with  the  real 
()pening  of  the  subject  in  this  chapter,  they  develo])  their  aim, 
and  ])roceed  to  unfold  the  subject-matter  inductively,  very 
greatly  t(i  the  advantage  of  the  reader.  Why  should  not  this 
plan  enter  more  largely  into  works  of  this  kind?  The  .same 
thought-movement  is  kept  up  throughout  the  book.  I'he 
five  illustrative  lessons,  given  as  a  ba.sis  for  later  discussion, 
need  tio  further  comment  than  this,  that  they  have  been  se¬ 
lected  and  worked  out  evidently  with  very  great  care,  both  in 
the  form  that  illustrates  the  common,  erroneous  method  of 
forestalling  the  child’s  generalization  and  depriving  him  of 
the  free  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  and  in  the  form  that 
])roceeds  inductively  to  lead  the  child  to  develop  his  own 
truths. 

Chapter  iii  answers  the  cpiestion  as  to  Mow  are  individual 
and  general  notions  distinguished  from  each  other?  Individ¬ 
ual  notions  are  defined  as  “  furnished  a])])arently  (!)  through 
the  senses  alone.”  The  term  should  iticlude,  also,  our 
ideas  of  individual  events  and  relations,  as  well  as  of  material 
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things.  riic  general  notion  is  distinguished  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  somewhat  as  is  the  common  from  the  ])ro])cr  noun. 
Phe  general  notion  contains  only  tho.se  features  character¬ 
istic  of.  or  essential  to.  each  of  a  class  of  objects.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  are  able  tf)  determine  the  es.sential  attributes  of 
the  re|)resentati\es  of  a  class,  are  we  able  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  crude  notions — called  psychical — and  deal  with  the 
more  exact — called  logical,  d'hough  never  within  our  power 
fully  to  attain,  logical  notions  must  still  be  the  goal  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  their  language  formulation  they  a])pear  as  dehni- 
tions.  rules,  laws,  proverbs.  ])rinci])les.  maxims,  and  the  like. 

Chapter  iv  treats  of  knowledge  as  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  it  suggests  something  universally  or  generally  true,  (ien- 
eral  notions  must  be  the  goal  of  instruction,  because  they  se¬ 
cure  unlimited  application  of  knowledge,  are  necessary  for 
free  thinking  and  expression,  are  the  basis  of  thought  organ- 
i/ation.  and  of  the  ac(|uisition  of  thought.  In  cha])ter  v  it 
is  held  that  general  notions  cannot  precede  the  indivi<lual 
because  they  rest  naturally  upon  the  latter.  'I'he  child  must 
Ciini  his  knowledge  of  truths.  It  is.  eventually,  loss  both  of 
time  and  interest  to  the  child  to  try  to  reverse  this  natural 
(»rdcr  of  (kwelopment  of  general  notions.  ( )ut  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  grows  the  demand  that  the  teacher  proceed 
fr()m  the  individual  to  the  general  in  instruction:  and,  further¬ 
more.  th.'it  he  considers  carefully  (  1  )  how  individual  notions 
should  be  ac(|uired  and  (2)  how  general  notions  should  be 
drawn  from  the  batter  and  applied.  Cha])ters  vi.  \  ii,  .and 
viii  deal  with  the  Last  <piestions. 

I'he  gem  of  the  book,  by  all  odds,  is  chapter  vi,  on  the  ac- 
(piisition  of  individual  notions;  it  is  remarkably  clear  and 
replete,  the  most  extensive  in  the  book  because  the  most  im- 
|)ortant.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ultimate  com])lete  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  teacher  from  verbalism  in  instruction  must  lie 
ak)ng  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  child,  the  beaten 
j)aths.  which  this  chapter  so  admirably  reveals  and  illustrates. 
One  is  reminded  of  similar  work  by  I’atterson  Du  Bois,  in  his 
of  contact  ill  tcaclnii}^.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  three  edu¬ 
cational  recpiirements  result  from  the  discussion:  ( t)  the  giv¬ 
ing  pupils  concrete,  interesting  aims  to  wf)rk  for:  (2)  step  one. 
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the  careful,  thorough  analysis  of  the  child's  mind  as  related 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  (3)  step  two,  presentation  of  new 
subject-matter.  In  connection  with  (3)  are  <liscussed  the 
lecture,  text-hook,  and  developing  method  of  presentation. 
1  he  chajjter  is  replete  with  able  di.scus.sions  and  illustrations 
of  minor  j)oints  in  recitation-technique,  interwoven  with  and 
centered  in  the  greater  (|uestions  already  mentioned. 

After  concrete  individual  data  have  been  presented  in  abun¬ 
dance,  instruction  should  not  stop  there,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  geography,  historv.  or 
literature.  This  matter  must  be  given  significance,  force; 
must  be  made  to  reveal  law  s,  principles,  or  general  truths  of 
some  kind,  d'o  this  end  it  must  pass  through  the  jirocess  of 
comparison  and  generalization.  Essentials  must  be  freed 
from  non-essentials,  the  nniversally  valid  revealed.  'I'he  de¬ 
velopment  of  system  and  organization  of  knowledge  is  the 
gradual  outgrow  th  of  these  two  steps,  d  heti  must  follow,  de¬ 
ductively.  the  application  of  the  truths  ac(|uire<l.  'I'he  efti- 
ciency  of  knowleilge  now  demands  that  it  be  .seen  in  its  func¬ 
tion.  in  u.se;  else  our  pu|)ils  w  ill  be  halting  and  helple.ss  in  the 
possession  of  it.-  'I  he  conception  of  al^Ricatioii  is  infinitely 
broader  than  that  of  drill :  it  is  .s^  nonvmous  with  practical  use 
or  function,  spheres  of  educational  activitv  in  which  the 
school  is  weak  in  most  of  its  instruction.  It  should  give 
knowledge  its  moral  and  social  significance  ;ind  efficiency. 

Chapter  ix  sums  iq).  in  eight  laws,  the  discussion  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  cites  authorities  for  most  of  them. 

I  he  laws  are.  (1)  the  law  of  the  iuductive-ileductive 
movement  in  instruction,  (j)  of  apperception,  (  ^)  of 
aim,  (4)  of  self-activity.  (5)  of  absorptifin  and  retlec- 
tion,  (6)  of  expression  as  completed  thought.  (7)  of 
interest.  (8)  of  correlation.  Chapter  x  discus.ses  the 
.'socratic  method;  it  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  'I'he  chapter  seems  to  lack  any  care¬ 
ful  distinction  of  Socrates'  methfxl  from  that  developing 
method  which  a  teacher  of  children  might  use.  With  Soc¬ 
rates  there  were  broad  presuppositions  of  experience,  that 
made  his  ‘‘  irony  ”  .safe,  his  maientics  pos.sible,  and  which  seri- 
oii.sly  affected  both  method  and  expression.  Hence  it  will 
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not  he  jjractically  apparent  to  the  teacher  just  why  the  chap¬ 
ter  was  introduced.  CIia])ter  xi  is  devoted  to  the  expansion 
of  tliree  lessons  in  accordance  with  the  formal  steps.  I  hey 
treat  of  irriijation,  the  Hattie  of  Kinj^^’s  Mountain,  and  the 
j)aral)le  of  the  .sower,  and  are  carefully  worked  out. 

Chapter  xii  is  an  able  treatment  of  the  value  of  types.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  this  term  is  ])laced  as  almost 
.synonymous  with  lesson-unit  or  unit  of  instruction,  d'he  two 
are  not  wholly  synonymous:  the  latter  may  or  may  not  he  the 
former.  'I'he  lesson-unit  is  so  essential  to  the  intellie^ent  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  inductive  thouj^ht-movement  in  instruction, 
that  one  wonders  why  it  was  ^iven  no  earlier  special  treat¬ 
ment.  d'he  last  three  chapters  treat  of  the  relation  of  the 
formal  steps  of  instruction  to  text-hooks  and  their  use,  the 
varying’  application  of  the  formal  steps  to  the  different  studies, 
and  criticism  of  the  formal  steps. 

'I'he  work  in  hand  is  certaiidy  e])och-makin.<^.  The  virtues 
of  this  hook  may  he  sunnneil  up  in  thoroughness,  concrete¬ 
ness,  simplicit)  ,  and  clearness  of  expression.  \’et  the  hook 
is  full  of  hard  work  for  the  teacher  of  a  persistent  jirofessional 
spirit.  ( )idy  time  can  master  it. 

In  point  of  form  the  hook  shows  fair  care.  Hut  few  errors 
in  proof  readiii”'  are  noticeable.  (  )n  pa.”e  4<S.  fourth  line,  read 
f'circf't  for  jvi'ccf'l:  pa,”e  ij(>,  lifth  line  from  bottom,  iiKliciitcs 
for  iiidicalc.  1  believe  that  a  ”Teat  deal  more  attention  should 
h.'ive  been  i^i\en  to  paraj^Taiduny.  it  a])pears  often  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  chance.  very  had  definition  appears  twice, 
on  paji;es  41  and  45.  to  the  effect  that  a  preposition  sis^nifies 
“a  kind  of  relationship  that  may  exist  het\  een  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  and  some  other  word." 

1  desire  to  raise  a  cpiestion  with  reijard  to  another  matter 
of  fundamental  importance.  Logically,  in  discussions  of 
method,  we  need  to  speak  of  ideas,  concepts,  and  the  like,  as 
static  products.  Hut.  iu  s;iviu|4  i).sycholo”;ical  basis  to  a 
method,  should  we  not  break  away  from  a  psychology  th.it 
deals  with  fixed  mental  products  and  use  one  that  defines  con¬ 
cept,  etc.,  in  terms  of  activity?  Does  not  the  teacher  need  to 
realize  first  that  a  concept  is.  itself,  a  process,  always  recre¬ 
ated  with  each  new  use.  always  plastic,  always  receptive  to  the 
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influences  of  new  experiences;  lienee  that  it  is.  in  one  sense. 
ncx'cr  rounded  otT.  It  is  here  that  the  newer  psychology.  I 
helieve,  should  have  inlluenced  the  author's  doctrine  of  con¬ 
cepts.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  (luotation  from  Lange,  clos¬ 
ing  chapter  iii.  was  not  utilized  for  its  best  sense  in  this 
respect.  I'lie  (piestion  is  a  fair  and  serious  one  as  to  in  how 
far.  at  certain  ages,  we  should  desire  to  assist  the  child  to 
round  off  his  concepts  at  all. 

The  above  (piestion  suggests  another.  How  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  formal  steps  to  be  affected  by  our  knowledge  of 
genetic  p.sychology?  This  (piestion  can  be  inlly  answered 
only  in  connection  with  the  special  method  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  is  true.  lUit  it  is  one  which  a  work  affecting  to 
deal  with  the  growth  of  concepts  in  children  and  a  universal 
method  of  procedure  in  instruction,  cannot  neglect.  The 
.same  subject-matter,  without  greater  amplification  of  details, 
m.ay  be  made  to  yield  a  \  ariety  of  legitimate  generalizations, 
of  varying  breadth  and  .scope.  How  shall  the  age.  capacity, 
native  interests,  and  instincts  of  the  child  affect  the  decision 
as  to  which  general  notions  shall  be  developed?  Cienetic  psy¬ 
chology.  and.  in  .fact,  many  of  the  data  of  physiological  psy¬ 
chology  can.  and  should  be  made  to,  illumiue  and  strengthen, 
as  well  as  temjier,  Herbart’s  doctrine  of  the  formal  stejis  of 
instruction. 

C.  C.  \’.\N  Likw 

State  Norm ai,  Schooi  , 

Los  Anoei.es,  Cat. 


Introduction  to  philosophy — I’.y  Os\vai.i>  KCi.I’E.  'I'r.iiisl.iteil  hy  W.  I!.  Pills- 
bury  and  K.  1!.  Titchener.  New  Vork  :  Tlic  Macmillan  Company,  1897,  x  - 
256  p.  $1.50. 

I'he  (piestion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  dogmatic  and 
historical  Introductions  to  riulosophy  will  always  be  settled 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  the  special 
character  of  the  teacher.  There  are  men  for  whom  the  his¬ 
torical  method  is  an  intellectual  impossibility;  whether  in 
name  or  not.  their  teaching  will  always  be  dogmatic.  Then, 
too,  the  study  of  a  nominal  introduction  is  rarely  the  student’s 
flr.st  ac(piaintance  with  the  subjects,  and  he  may  be  expected 
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to  come  preitared  for  the  critical  apj)reciation  of  a  system  of 
positive  doctritie. 

Kuli)e  decides  for  the  historical  method.  lUit  there  arc 
varieties  <^f  treatment  within  the  limits  of  this  general  divi¬ 
sion.  W’e  may  distinguish  the  true  historical  or  genetic 
method  from  the  comparative  and  reflective.  It  is  the  latter 
that  the  anthor  adopts.  1'hat  is  to  say,  he  gives  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  various  ])hilo.sophic  sciences,  outlin¬ 
ing  their  scope  and  ])rol)lems,  and,  at  the  .same  time,  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  genesis  of  these  problems,  and  of  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  develoired.  The  work  is  at  once 
systematic  and  historical;  but,  so  far  as  ])o.ssiblc,  nndogmatic. 
rite  student  is  at  once  presented  to  the  whole  circle  of  modern 
l)hilosophic  ])roblems  and  put  in  a  jtosition  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  choice  of  his  own  line  of  api)roach.  In  this  way  are 
ili.scussed  metaphysics.  ei)istcmology.  logic,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  p.sychologv.  ethics.  :esthetics,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  each  case  the  scope  of  the 
science  is  defined,  and  the  history  and  ])resent  status  of  its 
main  (piestions  indicated,  d'here  follow  s  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  general  schools  in  philoso])hy. — the  metaphysical, 
epistemological,  and  ethical. — with  their  answers  to  the  chief 
])roblcms  in  their  respective  i)rovinces.  A  final  chapter  gives 
the  author's  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  definition,  di- 
\  ision,  and  purpose  of  philosophy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Professor  Kiilpe  has  car¬ 
ried  out  his  ])lan  in  a  way  that  is  beyond  reasonable  criticism, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  necessary  limitations  of  space. 
The  amount  of  information  and  inter])!  etation  that  he  has 
]>acked  into  two  hundred  and  fifty  i)ages  is  remarkable.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  these  limitations  of  space  have  some¬ 
times  rendered  his  discussion  unduly  obscure  for  the  beginner 
in  philoso])hv.  'I'he  condensation  of  thought  demands  an 
interi)reter.  as.  ff)r  in.stance.  in  the  sections  on  logic  and 
e|)istemoIogy. 

I'he  true  j)urpose  of  a  text-book  such  as  this  is  to  serve  as 
a  su])plement  to  a  course  in  historical  introduction.  Every 
teacher  must  have  felt  the  disadvantages  of  the  purely  hi.stori- 
cal  method  in  philosophy.  'I'he  constant  rise  and  fall  of  sys- 
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tenis,  the  chanj^e  of  standpoint,  and  the  varieties  of  method 
tend  to  beget,  in  the  student,  a  skepticism  as  to  the  value  of 
any  of  the  ideas  of  the  past,  and  an  indifference  to  their  sig¬ 
nificance  in  tlie  present.  Xo  matter  how  faithfully  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  history  has  been  emphasized,  the  student  is  prone 
to  look  upon  its  course  as  change  rather  than  development, 
riie  only  corrective  for  such  a  tendency  lies  in  the  simulta¬ 
neous  discussion  of  these  same  problems  from  a  positive  stand¬ 
point.  using  their  history  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  I'lie 
two  courses  would  be  naturally  complementary  and  form  a 
single  complete  introduction  to  ])hilosophy.  As  a  basis  for 
this  ])osilive  side  there  is  no  better  text-book  than  this  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kiilpe.  It  ])resents  a  great  mass  of  material,  clearly 
arranged  for  classroom  discussion,  and  with  enotigh  historical 
illustration  to  bring  it  into  close  relation  with  the  distinctly 
historical  cotirse. 

Xi)R.\l.\X  W’U.DK 

Coi  IMHIA  I  NIVKKSITV 


.XOIKS  ON  NKW  HOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Professor  1'.  L.  Pattee  has  written  history  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literal  lire  that  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  works 
f)f  its  class.  riie  biographies  are  entertaining,  the  critical 
estimates  sotind,  and  the  suggestions  for  study  and 
collateral  reading  invaluable.  The  author  claims,  and 
his  claim  is  well  founded,  to  have  followed  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  American  spirit  and  of  American  thought 
under  the  agencies  of  race,  environment,  epoch,  and  per- 
.‘^onality  ( Xew  York  and  Poston;  Silver,  Purdett  &  Co., 
iS()6.  475  ]).). - .\  book  that  might  well  be  used  as  a  sup¬ 

plement  to  the  above  is  Topical  notes  on  American  authors,  by 
Lucy  'I'apjian  (Xew  N'ork  and  Poston:  Silver,  Purdett  & 

Co..  i8()6.  334  p.  $1.00). - A  short  history  of  Rome,  by 

J.  Wells,  is  a  good  high-.school  book,  embodying  the  results 
of  the  most  recent  research  (London:  Methuen  Co..  1896. 
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K  DITORI  AL 

The  iiimhlc-\\  itted  s^enlry  who  are  to  govern  Xew  York 
for  the  next  four  years  arrived  f)n  schedule  time  at  the  breast¬ 
works  of  the  reformed  and  improving  scliool  system.  They 
advanced  with  whoo])s  and  sliouts  of  derision  and  defiance. 
Their  ex])erienced  allies  in  and  about  the  superintendent’s 
office  and  sundry  jirincipaLships,  sapped  and  mined  vigor¬ 
ously  at  their  side  of  the  defenses.  These  defenses,  however, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  attacking  party,  did  not  yield 
to  their  assaults.  Lawyers  were  appealed  to.  but  with  no 
satisfactory  result.  To  be  sure,  the  "  best  lawyer  in  the  Hoard 
of  hiducation  ”  held  that  the  Mayor  clearly  had  the  jiower  to 
remove  all  the  members  of  that  board.  So  also  the  “  best 
lawyer  in  the  Hoard  of  Superintendents”  knew  positively 
that  the  charter  had  been  drawn  with  the  express  intention  of 
having  these  wicked  sinners  gotten  rid  of.  'I'hese  ri])e  judg¬ 
ments  were  encouraging,  but  apjiarently  not  conclusive.  So 
the  mas.-.ed  barbarians  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  contem¬ 
plated  the  situation. 

During  this  ominous  lull  in  the  fight,  President  llubbell 
and  Commissioner  Taft  called  upon  the  Mayor  to  say  that, 
if  he  proposed  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  Hoard  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  legal  proceedings  would  promptly  follow,  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  ptiblic  interest  would  be  served  by  making  up 
a  test  case  and  submitting  it  to  the  courts  at  once  for  prompt 
adjudication  'riiercupon  the  Mayor  made  it  plain  why  his 
master  did  not  allow  him  to  appear  in  public  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  lie  turned  upon  the.se  tw’O  gentlemen — public  offi¬ 
cials — and  insulted  them  in  the  most  studied  manner 
possible,  d'he  discourtesy  of  his  ejaculations  to  them  was  as 
astonishing  as  his  ignorance  of  school  affairs  was  complete. 
They  naturally  withdrew  at  once  and  allowed  the  Mayor  to 
occup\-  himself  with  other  and  more  congenial  callers. 
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On  tlK-  foll.nvins:  “ 

the  nrst  hill  »f  ihc  legislative  ^  ehar- 

rSS5“=;=^i=r;,s 

IrmriiKlgnient  li.erc  is  not 

'•’“T'”\1varVir,rtl.e’ne"v  school  hill  was  passed,  and  the 

r,:™i»  is  notin,.^^ 

The  leaders  ‘themselves  hy  piaying 

thev  have  no  intention  of  stultit>in^  'I'-uninanv 

'e^'tinion  :ull  cetain  control  of  the  school  system  t.n.il  l.^-. 

SSi=S51i» 

U,  1“  cotmarw  hn't  his  . . .  has . .  than  me.  its 

match  this  time  in  other  iiersons  conra-c. 

The  most  important 

ntnnth  is  that  Teachers  0.>"eRe  school 

oorporated  in  Lohimhia  ‘  I  ^vith  the  schools 

for  the  s.ndy  of  education,  on  the  same  pl^  '  . 

of  law.  iiiediciiie,  and  engineering.  ^  .  2,;;  timl  only 

fulfills  the  maiiifest  destiny  ol  formed  when  this 

carries  into  elfect  the  finrpos  s  .  .^oinplishnient  is 

eoflege  was  planned  and  '-■'  p  ^Vi  se  T  elliication  in 

t  ‘''l,:'‘^\Tde;:,r;;:;:^'.l"^  metropolitan  ...li- 

;^rsi;y  accepts  teaeliing  as  a  learned  profession  re.,.. .ring 
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special  an<l  leclinical  jrreparatioii  before  it  may  properly  l)e 
entered  u|)on.  It  means,  too.  that  at  one  j^reat  universit\ 
at  least,  men  and  women,  looking'  forward  to  teaching'  as  a 
life-work,  may  carry  on  the  study  of  their  ])rofession 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  Mere  classroom  instruc 
tion  in  the  history  and  theory  of  teaching'  is  as  hopelessly 
Inadequate  to  train  successful  teachers  as  lectures  on  an¬ 
atomy  and  physiolojjy  would  he  to  train  accomplished 
physicians.  At  every  ste])  in  the  teacher’s  jrreparation,  the 
theoretical  must  he  accompanied  with  the  jrractical.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  in  its  finely  e(iuii)ped  school  of  observation  and 
practice,  makes  this  jiossihle.  I'rom  the  kindergarten  to 
college  preparation  every  form  of  school  work  may  he  studied 
and,  if  desired,  practiced.  Xowhere  else  in  the  world  is  a 
similar  opportunity  offered. 

d'eachers  College  owns  and  occupies  grounds  and  build¬ 
ings  that  have  cost  more  than  $i.250,0(K).  and  these  are  fur¬ 
nished  and  eipiipped  more  attractively  than  any  other 
educational  buildings  in  the  world,  'fhese  buildings  im¬ 
mediately  ailjoin  the  Columbia  Cniversity  grounds.  The 
libraries  and  laboratories  of  both  institutions  will  be  used  in 
common  by  all  students  of  education,  d'he  elaborate  serie> 
of  courses  at  Columbia  in  philosophy,  logic,  ethics,  psy¬ 
chology,  anthropology,  and  education  lay  the  theoretical 
basis  for  the  teacher’s  professional  training.  These  cour.ses 
may  be  combined,  in  endless  variety,  with  courses  in  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  that  the  student  proposes  to  lit  himself  to  teach: 
namely,  the  mother  tongue,  the  classical  languages,  the 
modern  luiropean  languages,  mathematics,  history,  or  some 
branch  of  natural  science.  The  courses  in  p.sychology  as 
a])plied  specifically  to  teaching,  in  school  organization  and 
management,  and  the  opportunities  for  observation  and  ])rac- 
tice-teaching  under  constant  and  critical  suj)crvision  will  be 
offered  at  Teachers  College.  In  other  words,  Columbia 
University  will  provide  the  instruction  that  makes  for 
scholar.ship  as  well  as  that  which  deals  with  the  principles  of 
education.  Teachers  College  will  provide  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  courses  aud  what  may  be  figuratively  described  a> 
the  clinical  instruction. 
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In  working  out  this  plan  and  making  it  operative,  a  most 
important  pul)lic  service  has  I)een  performed,  and  an  example 
set  that  is  sure  to  he  widely  intluential  not  only  in  this  coun¬ 
try  hut  in  luirope. 


In  the  group  of  great  puhlic-school  States  lying  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  stretching  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  it  is  the  custom  to  hold  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Associations  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
In  recent  years  these  meetings  have  come  to  he  very  largely 
attended,  and  they  arc  genuinely  representative  of  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  educational  workers  in  that  con¬ 
trolling  portion  of  the  country.  From  the  reports  that  we 
have  received  from  the  ten  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri.  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado,  it  appears  that  almost  eleven  thousand 
teachers  were  in  attendance  at  these  meetings  during  the 
closing  week  of  1X97.  W'e  are  glad  to  he  able  to  print  sum¬ 
maries  of  several  of  these  meetings. 


Unusual  enthusiasm  characterized  the  Missouri  meeting 
at  Jefferson  Cit\  .  The  attendam-e,  r25o,  fully  doubled  that 
of  the  largest  former  session.  'I'lie  State  is  surprisingly 
aroused  on  behalf  of  education. 

The  ])aper  by  I’rincipal  Longan  of  Kansas  City,  showing 
that  the  Kansas  City  sy.stem  of  concrete  arithmetic  saves 
about  two  years  of  time  in  the  elementary  schools,  met  w  ith 
a  hearty  recei)tion  and  general  approval.  Strong  pa])ers  on 
l.atin  and  Creek  by  high-school  T’rincipals  .Miller  of  St. 
Joseph  and  I’ryan  of  St.  Louis  were  heard  with  such  keen 
interest  as  to  indicate  among  Missouri  teachers  a  much 
higher  appreciation  of  the  classics  than  heretofore.  State 
normal  schools  were  indorsed  and  will  be  supported,  but 
there  was  a  clearly  expres.sed  sentiment  in  favor  of  requiring 
these  institutions  to  raise  their  standard  of  entrance  and 
graduation.  The  multij)lication  of  libraries,  especially  the 
traveling  libraries,  is  being  greatly  stimulated  by  women'> 
clubs. 
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riie  consolidation  f)f  rnral-school  districts  as  recom- 
nu-nded  in  the  re|)ort  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  vip^or- 
on>lv  discussed  and  pretty  j^enerally  approved.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  new  scheme  wonld  meet  with  opi)osition,  but 
when  rinijinfj^  speeches  had  been  heard  from  President  Jesse 
of  the  State  University,  Principal  Carrington  of  Springfield, 
Snjierintendent  Wdiiteford  of  Moberly,  and  ex-State  Super¬ 
intendents  Shannon  and  Wolfe,  all  favoring  the  reform,  no 
one  seemed  desirous  of  taking  the  other  side.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  cojiies  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  d'welve  were 
ordered  jirinted  for  free  distribution.  A  general  .sentiment 
favoring  a  large  increase  of  the  time  given  to  literature  be¬ 
low  the  high  school  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  entire  half 
day  was  devoted  t()  that  topic.  Very  general  interest  in 
sloyd  and  other  forms  of  manual  training  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  another  full  half  day  was  devoted  to  these  sub¬ 
jects,  the  interest  in  them  amounting,  at  times,  to  enthusi¬ 
asm.  During  the  last  half  day  more  than  seven  hundred 
teachers  were  still  ])resent  to  hear  Professor  Ives  of  St.  Louis 
and  Mrs.  l^ucy  b'itch  Perkins  of  Chicago  in  their  treatment 
of  art  education. 

'file  remarkable  interest  in  this  meeting  may  be  ascribed 
jiartly  to  the  character  of  the  iirogramme,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  recent  rapid  growth  in  educational  senti¬ 
ment  thronghfint  the  State.  fhe  effect  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  meeting  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  i)rove  a 
great  stimulus  to  sound  educational  sentiment  both  inside 
and  outside  the  lu'ofession.  bividently  .Missouri  is  having 
a  new  educational  birth. 


file  number  enrolled  at  the  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
feachers'  Association  was  lobo.  fhere  were  in  attendance 
probably  about  130^^  teachers,  'fhe  Report  <jf  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  d'welve  on  Kural  Schools  was  given  a  prominent  place 
on  the  programme.  fhe  conclusions  reached  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  in  the  main  heartily  apjiroved  by  all  who  di>- 
enssed  the  report.  fhe  kindergarten,  nature  and  culture 
studies,  the  necessity  for  art  education,  the  strengthening  of 
city  and  country  high  schools,  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
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the  grading  of  country  schools  were  the  subjects  to  which 
the  most  attention  was  given.  By  resolution,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  asked  for  more  etiual  school-tax  laws;  amendments 
which  would  strengthen  the  county  high-school  law,  and  that 
])ower  be  given  to  State  and  county  superintendents  to  en¬ 
force  grading  in  country  schools. 

The  several  round  tables  on  child-study,  history,  and  soci¬ 
ology,  and  other  topics,  had  interesting  and  profitable  meet¬ 
ings. 

I'he  Kansas  Association  was  especially  fortunate,  this  year, 
in  attracting  to  its  meeting  three  distinguished  men — Presi¬ 
dent  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  of  Brown  University,  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford,  and  Dr.  \V.  N.  Uaihnann, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools.  The  presence  and  words 
of  these  men  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  meeting. 


riie  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  d'eachers’  Association  at 
Des  Moines  was  very  successful,  both  in  point  of  attendance 
and  excellence  of  programme.  Twelve  hundred  teachers 
])aid  the  one-dollar  membership  fee.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  the  four  district  associations  were  organized 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  State,  it  was  feared  by  some  that 
the  State  association  would  suffer  a  falling  off  in  attendance, 
as  many  would  be  disinclined  to  attend  more  than  one  edu¬ 
cational  meeting  a  year.  When  the  district  meetings  were 
started  the  enrollment  at  the  State  Association  was  about 
eight  hundred.  The  four  di.strict  conventions,  held  in  each 
autumn  or  spring,  now  enroll  from  si.x  hundred  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  teachers  each,  while,  since  their  organization,  the  en¬ 
rollment  at  the  State  A.s.sociation  has  increased  to  twelve 
hundred,  a  gain  of  fifty  per  cent.  This  furnishes  very  good 
proof  that  activity  and  growth  in  a  central  organization  are 
heightened  rather  than  diminished  by  an  increase  of  activity 
in  tributary  territory.  This  is  further  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  of  the  large  and  increasing  attendance  of  Iowa  teachers 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  over  five  hundred  of 
whom  were  enrolled  at  Milwaukee. 

Tho.se  features  of  the  programme  at  the  recent  Iowa  meet¬ 
ing  about  which  interest  chiefly  centered  were  the  addresses 
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of  Dr.  Harris  on  the  ”  Study  of  arrested  development  in  chil¬ 
dren,  as  produced  by  injudicious  school  methods,”  of  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  on  the  ”  Evolution  of  the  coming  man.” 
Professor  John  i\l.  Coulter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
“  Modern  problems  in  education,”  of  Miss  Florence  D.  Hol¬ 
brook,  principal  of  Forestville  School,  Chicago,  on  “  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  public  schools,”  and  of  Hon.  Henry  Sabin,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  his  annual  address.  All 
of  these  addresses  were  quite  up  to  expectation  and  were 
masterly  and  inspiring  discussions  of  the  themes  presented. 

The  retirement  of  State  Superintendent  Sabin  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  head  of  education  in  the  State  gave  to  the  meeting  the 
character  of  an  ovation  to  the  able  and  e.steemed  leader  who, 
for  eight  years,  has  so  wisely  administered  the  educational 
affairs  of  Iowa.  The  badge  for  the  occasion  bore  his  por¬ 
trait,  but  that  was  only  partially  significant  of  the  profound 
respect  which  filled  the  breasts  of  its  wearers.  When  he  was 
presented,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  meeting,  the  audience  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  teachers  rose  spontaneously  and 
received  their  honored  leader  in  round  after  round  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  applause. 

The  sessions  were  characterized  by  harmony  and  good  feel¬ 
ing,  although  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  lack  of  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion  in  some  of  the  discussions.  The  character 
of  the  discussions,  however,  showed  this  year  more  plainly 
than  ever  before  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  educa¬ 
tional  conditions,  and  a  better  and  more  definite  knowledge 
of  the  means  to  be  used  in  satisfying  them.  The  signs  of 
■educational  progress  in  Iowa  are  abundant  and  positive. 


'I'he  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers’  Association 
was  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  twelve  hundred  teachers  being  present.  The 
chief  attractions  were  the  evening  addresses  by  Bishop  Vin¬ 
cent,  Governor  Pingree,  and  Acting  President  Hutchins  of 
the  State  University.  At  the  close  of  the  last  address  an 
unique  and  highly  successful  reception  was  given  by  the 
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Governor,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  heads  of  the  various 
departments,  and  their  wives.  The  capitol  building  was 
thrown  open  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  all  the  State  offices 
vied  with  each  other  in  beauty  of  decoration  and  in  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  visiting  teachers. 

'I'he  chief  topics  of  interest  at  the  first  general  session  were 
‘‘  How  can  greater  permanency  be  secured  in  the  office  of  the 
common-school  teacher  ”  and  ‘‘  Teachers'  pensions:  are  they 
practicable?  ’’  The  questions  were  discussed  from  various 
points  of  view,  some  holding  that,  under  our  present  form  of 
government,  little  improvement  can  be  hoped  for  until  a  very 
much  higher  grade  of  qualification  is  demanded  by  the  State, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  meager  salaries  paid  at  present,  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State  would  be  unwarranted;  hence 
our  only  relief  lies  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  society. 
(Others  held  that  it  was  not  only  competent  but  good  policy 
for  the  government  to  lengthen  the  term  by  fixed  statute  and 
to  establish  a  just  and  equitable  rate  of  pension,  and  then  it 
could  reasonably  demand  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  thereby.  It  was  also 
contended  that  more  men  would  enter  and  remain  in  the 
profession,  and  that  teachers  would  be  willing  to  work  for 
less  salaries  provided  they  knew  their  positions  were  perma¬ 
nent  and  that  they  would  draw  a  pension  when  old.  These 
topics  aroused  much  interest  and  are  sure  to  be  discussed 
again  at  some  future  meeting.  It  was  agreed  by  all  that 
the  most  vicious  factor  in  our  present  system  is  the  frequency 
of  change  in  the  teaching  body. 

The  second  general  session  was  devoted  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools.  The  various  sub-re¬ 
ports  were  discussed  at  some  length,  and  then  the  whole  was 
summarized  in  a  cogent  and  forceful  speech  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Hinsdale.  The  object  of  the  discussion  was  to  create  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  report  and  to  emphasize  some  of  its  salient 
features.  In  this  it  was  highly  successful.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  effort  be  made  to  give  the  Report  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  on  all  the  programmes  of  the  county  teachers’  and 
farmets’  institutes,  and  that  every  legitimate  means  be  used 
intelligently  to  inform  the  people  of  our  existing  conditions 
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and  to  point  out  methods  of  reform.  Despite  the  justifiable 
pride  felt  in  city  systems,  the  conviction  is  general  that  the 
condition  of  the  rural  schools  is  deplorable.  Michigan  has 
the  old  district  system  with  all  of  its  weaknesses,  and  the 
brethren  have  tried  for  some  time  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  township  unit.  They  have  been  defeated  each  time,  how¬ 
ever,  by  non-educational  forces.  By  a  wide  dissemination  of 
the-  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools  among  the 
people,  and  the  cordial  support  of  the  present  Government,  it 
is  hoped  to  secure  some  wholesome  legislation  for  the  rural 
schools  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

At  the  last  general  session  the  topic  “  Is  it  desirable  in  the 
grammar  grades  to  begin  any  of  the  so-called  high-school 
studies,  and,  if  so,  to  what  e.xtent?  ”  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  association.  This  is  an  old  topic  in  Michigan,  but  is 
one  which  always  creates  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  much 
discussion.  The  recent  meeting  showed  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  converts  than  any  previous  meeting.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  largely  in  favor  of  some  radical  modi¬ 
fications  in  that  direction. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kiehle  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Educational  .Asso¬ 
ciation  was  one  of  the  very  best  yet  convened.  Although 
the  total  attendance  on  all  meetings  probably  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  looo  different  ])crsons.  the  paid  membershi])s 
did  not  exceed  425.  The  1300  or  1400  teachers  in 
and  about  the  Twin  Cities  do  not,  perhaps,  feel  the  impulse 
to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of  the  Association  so  much  as 
their  colleagues  in  the  outer  districts.  There  seems  to  be  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  the  removal  of  these  meetings,  for 
a  time,  to  Duluth,  Winona,  or  St.  Cloud  might  be  a  con¬ 
venient  sharpener  to  Twin  City  enthusiasm. 

Except  the  uncalled-for  attack  of  Superintendent  L.  M. 
Ford  of  Owatouna.  at  the  sujjerintendents'  conference,  on 
High-School  Inspector  George  R.  Alton,  and  on  Graded- 
School  Inspector  A.  \\^  Rankin,  the  meeting  of  1H97 
was  devoid  of  striking  incidents.  Rut  the  general  average 
of  the  papers  was  agreed  to  be  the  best  yet  attained 
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The  current  disposition  to  specialize  according  to  tlie 
kind  of  work  in  which  nieinhers  are  engaged  showed  it¬ 
self  strongly.  For  the  first  time  the  supervising  force  of  the 
State  manifested  a  disposition  to  get  together  for  aid  and 
profit.  Two  meetings,  well  attended  by  those  concerned, 
were  held.  x\t  these  was  organized  the  Minnesota  Super¬ 
intendents’  Conference.  While  it  is  yet  independent  of  the 
general  association,  the  new  body  made  a  favorable  start, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  a  vigorous  addition  to  the  departments 
which  are  so  important  a  feature  of  such  meetings.  As  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to,  the  first  meetings  were  somewhat  marred 
by  an  attack  on  Inspectors  Aiton  and  Rankin.  But.  after  the 
first  surprise  was  past,  the  purely  personal  and  prejudiced 
nature  of  this  was  apparent  to  everyone,  and  Superintendent 
Ford’s  paper  was  rated  at  its  true  worth.  The  incident  will 
probably  do  the  two  faithful  public  servants  no  harm,  and 
so  be  a  warning  to  those  inclined  to  air  their  prejudice  by 
assaulting  someone  in  public  station. 

The  topics  which  evoked  most  attention  in  the  general 
meetings  were:  social  and  civil  ethics  in  the  education  of 
our  youth,  the  'rural-school  problem,  and  the  truancy 
cpie-stion.  There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  weakest  on  the  side  of  moral  training,  and 
everybody  is  on  the  alert  to  hear  remedies  for  this  condition. 
In  larger  places  the  truancy  problem  is  beginning  to  attract 
attention.  Superintendent  Denfcld  struck  the  keynote  in 
demanding  school-censuses,  truant  officers,  and  special 
schools  to  care  for  those  who  must  be  brought  to  school  by 
duress.  In  the  High-School  Section,  the  (|uestion  of  teach¬ 
ing  English  overshadowed  all  others.  The  Harvard  reports 
and  the  discussions  of  the  various  conferences  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools  have  had  effect.  The  sentiment  generally 
prevalent  is  sound,  viz.:  that  high-school  teachers  must  be 
persons  capable  of  using  correct  English,  and  that  no  one 
thing  is  to  be  depended  upon,  but  pupils  required  to  habitu¬ 
ally  construct  and  use  good  forms  of  the  mother  language. 
In  the  Elementary  Section  the  matter  under  discussion  was 
how  to  get  competent  teachers — those  who  have  culture  as 
well  as  mere  technical  training.  In  one  or  another  form,  the 
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( Iraded-Schciol  Section  was  really  engaged  with  the  same 
(jnery.  The  Child-Study  Section  had  the  best  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  its  histtjry.  It  has  ])assed  through  the  et¥ervescent 
period,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  steady-goers,  who  are 
capable  of  substantial  work.  The  most  discussed  paper  of 
the  series  was  that  on  Children’s  ideals,  and  the  sources  from 
which  they  draw  them.  It  is  to  be  published  soon  in  the 
Popidur  Science  Monthly. 


riie  Illinois  .\ssociation  held  its  session  at  Springfield. 
The  attendance  was  considerably  in  e.xcess  of  that  of  any  ju'e- 
vious  meeting,  there  being  114X  who  paid  membershi])  fees. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  as.sociation  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  for  the  ])ur))ose  of  carrying  through  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  permissive  free  text-book  bill.  Their  effort  hav¬ 
ing  failed,  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  report  of  this  committee,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  the  (luestious  What  we  accomplished?  Why  we  failed? 
W  hat  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?”  d'hat  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  continue  the  agitation  in  a  systematic  and  spiritecl 
manner,  and  that  money  was  appropriated  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  such  an  effort,  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  (ieorge  I*.  I’rown,  editor  of  the  Public  School  Journal, 
was  induced  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  of  In¬ 
spector  Hughes  of  d'oronto.  who  was  to  have  presented  a 
paper  upon  the  subject:  “  1'o  what  extent  is  there  a  science 
of  education?”  His  paper,  prepared  with  but  a  few  hours’ 
notice,  was  the  most  helpful  feature  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  I’rown  held  that,  if  education  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  it  must  have  self-activity  as  its  principle. 
I  his  principle  can  be  discovered  and  its  true  nature  appre¬ 
hended  only  through  the  study  of  rational  psychology.  The 
material  for  this  science  must  be  sought  in  the  numerous 
fibjective  sciences  that  find  their  application  in  our  social 
order,  while  for  its  aim  and  method  we  must  look  to  the  ideals 
furnished  in  our  institutional  life  and  to  the  facts  of  mind  re¬ 
vealed  by  empirical  psychology.  The  speaker  held  that  it 
made  ”  a  world  of  difference  what  is  the  teacher’s  view  of  the 
world,”  and  that  a  common  and  universally  accepted  science 


of  education  is  impossible  so  lon^  as  theists.  atheists,  and 
agnostics  hold  such  different  views  uj)on  tlie  fnndaniental 
principles  of  education.  In  “  the  practice  of  the  trade  of 
teaching,”  however,  he  admitted  that  there  might  be  much 
in  common.  President  E.  Henjamin  Andrews  s])oke  upon 
“  The  public-school  system  as  an  instrumentality  of  social 
advance.”  President  Andrews  was  accorde<l  a  very  hearty 
welcome  by  the  entire  ass(jciation,  much  interest  being  mani¬ 
fested  both  in  the  address  and  the  personality  of  the  speaker. 
His  e.xalted  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  the  teacher’s  work,  of 
its  importance,  and  value  to  the  State,  and  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  iti  the  matter  of  furnishing  ade(piate  suj)port 
was  very  suggestive  and  stimulating.  It  was  felt  by  some  of 
his  auditors,  however,  that  he  neglected  to  base  his  rather 
advanced  views  u])on  such  a  foundation  of  ])rinciple.s  as  would 
enable  the  average  citizen  to  determine  where  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  individual  stopped  and  those  of  the  State  be¬ 
gan.  Superintendent  Soldan’s  discussion  of  the  topic,  "  'I'he 
teaching  of  morality  in  the  public  .schools,”  was,  by  general 
consent,  the  most  satisfactory  item  upon  the  ])rogramme. 

'I'he  principle  of  morality  as  included  in  school  training  was 
first  shown  to  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  life  with  others; 
not  excluding,  however,  moral  duties  toward  .self  and  God. 
'I'he  close  connection  between  morality  and  intelligence  was 
noticed;  also  the  fact  that,  while  not  peculiar  to  the  school, 
and  often  overe.stimated,  school  discipline  recpiiring  silence, 
punctuality,  regularity,  etc.,  are  among  moral  agencies.  'I'he 
fact  was  emphasized  that  in  .school  the  child  is  brought  into 
contact  with  those  conditions  necessary  for  the  develo])ment 
of  the  moral  faculty,  lie  learns  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  obedience  to  law.  the  subordination  of  self.  etc.  P>e- 
sides  these  formal  moral  influences,  the  process  of  learning 
and  the  intere.st  engendered  thereby  have  a  moral  tendency; 
the  identification  of  the  individual  will  with  the  univ'ersal 
law  being  the  be.st  of  all  moral  training.  'I'he  bearing  of  his¬ 
tory,  reading,  and  literature  ui)on  the  moral  training  of  the 
child  by  accpiainting  him  with  the  complexity  of  social  rela¬ 
tions,  training  his  judgment  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  indi¬ 
vidual  actions  presented  to  him.  was  strongly  emidiasized. 
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The  success  of  the  “  scientific  temperance  ”  fanatics  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  schools  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  propaganda  has  roused  another  set  of  cranks.  The 
believers  in  teaching  “  patriotism  ”  are  now  to  the  fore  with 
a  proposition  to  incorporate  “  i)atriotism  ’’  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  This  scheme  is  too  absurd  for  discussion, 
but.  if  pushed,  it  may  be  trusted  to  i)ass  one  legislature  after 
another  by  overwhelming  majorities.  VVe  may  next  be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  anti-vivisectionists,  the  woman  sufYragists, 
the  reformed-dress  brigade,  the  anti-gravitation  societies, 
and  all  the  other  admirable  organizations  that  make  life  really 
worth  living.  Let  them  all  "  enrich  ”  the  curriculum  with 
their  pet  e.xercises:  then  let  us  "  shorten  ”  it  to  the  vanishing 
point  and  begin  all  over  again. 


In  the  recent  organization,  for  1898,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hoard  of  Education,  Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  whose  long  and  de¬ 
voted  services  to  public  education  are  known  and  appreci¬ 
ated  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  city,  declined  a  re-elec¬ 
tion  to  the  presidency,  and  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Huey  was  chosen 
his  successor. 

Mr  Huey  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and  a  lawyer  of  wide 
repute.  As  chairman  of  the  Central  High-School  Commit¬ 
tee  he  has  already  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  city. 
Under  his  guidance  the  high  school  has  doubled  in  numbers 
in  the  last  four  years,  the  attendance  now  being  over  thirteen 
hundred.  The  number  of  students  who  complete  the  course 
moreover,  has  steadily  increased,  while  with  the  increase  in 
the  faculty  has  come  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professors 
with  a  collegiate  training,  and,  as  a  consecpience,  a  decided 
ujnvard  change  in  the  level  and  character  of  the  instruction. 
Largely  through  Mr.  Huey’s  efforts,  the  study  of  education 
established  in  connection  with  the  High  School  was  recently 
rearranged  and  f)rovision  made  for  a  two-years’  course  of  in¬ 
struction.  Besides  a  long  and  valuable  experience,  Mr. 
Huey  brings  to  the  presidency  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  educational  affairs  that  is  certain  to  be  productive 
of  the  best  results. 


